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News of the Week 


War Debts 
7 ¥ thankfully record in the words of the President of 
the United States that the “ proposal for a one 
year’s postponement of all inter-Governmental debts and 
reparations has now been accepted in principle by all of 
the important creditor Governments.” Late on Monday 
evening, Mr. Mellon, Secretary to the United States 
Treasury, and Mr. Edge, the Ambassador in Paris, 
reached an agreement with the French Government. On 
behalf of France the negotiators were the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and Finance with the Premier, M. Laval, 
who seems to have taken a prominent part and to have 
left less control to M. Briand than his predecessors have 
lately left in international negotiations. Under the 
Agreement Germany will continue to pay into the Bank 
for International Settlements the ‘‘ unconditional” 
annuities ag defined by the Young Plan and agreed to at 








the Hague Conference : these payments will not be trans- 
ferred to France or other creditors, but invested by the 
Bank in German railway bonds. The suspended pay- 
ments will bear interest and be repayable i in ten annuities 
from July Ist, 1933. 

* * # * 

Attached to the Agreement is a declaration by France 
that financial help shall be organised for countries parti- 
cularly affected by the suspension of payments. Here 
would be included, no doubt, countries like Greece, which 
are alarmed by their possible losses. Then France 
declared that there shall be an arrangement between her 
and the B.I.S. under which she will make monthly pay- 
ments at the demand of the Bank, following the transfer 
of payments made by Germany : this will take the place 
of depositing at once the whole of the £24 millions that she 
undertook at The Hague to provide as a guarantee fund in 
such circumstances as may now arise. In the matter of 
suspended deliveries in kind and in “ other technical 
adjustments ”’ France agrees that a Committee of experts 
shall be appointed to advise the Governments. These are 
to meet next week. 

* * a * 

Thus a long and satisfactory step forward has been 
taken which allows Mr. Hoover’s proposal to take effect as 
from July Ist. That it is only one step is plain, for a great 
deal of important work remains to be done. Therefore we 
are glad that His Majesty’s Government, after consulta- 
tion, no doubt, with other Powers, has called a Conference 
to meet in London on July 20th. This rapidity of action 
is allto the good. That the urgency is great, even furious, 
is proved by the continued “ flight from the mark ” which 
keeps the Reichsbank even now on the edge of disaster. 
On Tuesday sixty German Banks and large firms undertook 
a joint guarantee of £25 millions to strengthen the 
Gold Discount Bank which is closely allied to the 
Reichsbank. 

* a * * 
Parliament and Coal 

The Times has described the Government’s Coal Bill as 
taking an offer of the owners without its condition and 
making of it a political present to the miners, and has 
accused the Government of making Parliament and the 
owners “ the victims of a plot engineered by politicians not 
over-scrupulous in their methods.” However the House 
of Commons passed the Bill through all its stages, whether 
it thought that accusation obvious nonsense or not. The 
fixing of hours and wages has been so arranged as to 
include as much as both sides had already agreed to. 
The principal point in dispute, the appointment of a 
national body competent to discuss wages, is left undecided. 
The Bill does exactly what it professes to do, in that it 
gives a year’s respite for further negotiations, and the only 
way in which the further negotiations are affected is that 
the abolition of the spread-over brings conditions nearer 
to national uniformity, and renders them more capable of 
discussion on a national basis. The House has taken 
the obviously sensible course in passing it. There 
was no other alternative to anarchy in the industry 
next week, 
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Parliament j 

On Thursday, July 2nd, the Upper House went into 
Committee on the Franchise Bill and passed an amend- 
ment limiting the operation of the alternative vote 
to London boroughs (not the City) and others with 
populations exceeding 200,000. In the Lower House 
there was a disgraceful scene of which enough has been 
said. It led to the suspension of one Scottish member 
for the rest of the Session, and to some humble apologies 
on Monday last. Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel 
explained for their Parties that, though they knew 
of the Prime Minister’s announcement, which we 
recorded last week, on the British support for Indian 
credit, before it was made, and though they had no 
doubt that it was right and proper, they were not 
“consulted ” and could therefore take no responsibility 
for it. The House then brought the Report Stage of the 
Finance Bill to an end. The Government’s majority 
sank to five on a matter of applying the Land Value 
Tax to Garden Cities. On Friday, July 8rd, the Bill 
passed its third reading after a debate, which Mr. Lloyd 
George turned largely from serious discussion while 
he entertained the House with a tirade against Sir John 
Simon. Mr. Snowden boasted of his attack on the 
“land monopoly,” which, as he and we know well 
does not exist. However, the Speaker felt bound to 
certify the Bill as a Money Bill. 


* * * * 


On Monday the Commons read a second time the 
Coal Mines Bill, to which we have referred above. The 
tangle of negotiations carried on outside Parliament 
and the lack of determination or power either to govern 
from within the walls of Parliament or to leave the industry 
alone reduced the House to the undignified necessity 
of accepting a ready-made Bill in a hurry. On Tuesday 
the Bill was read a third time in the Commons and the 
first time in the Lords. Before it was discussed in the 
Commons the First Lord of the Admiralty read a Report 
from the Commander-in-Chief on the China Station 
upon the loss of H.M. Submarine ‘Poseidon.’ It was 
a story of cool heroism on the part of men imprisoned 
under water, and in particular of the Senior Petty Officer 
in charge of the men in the fore part. As told by the 
Admiral, it cannot be read without a powerful thrill of 
excitement, and still less can it be read without a deep, 
respectful pride in the spirit to be found in His Majesty’s 
ships. On Wednesday the Lords passed the Coal Mines 
Bill at the Lord Chancellor’s request that they would 
“save the situation” in which the country is landed. 
The Commons gave a second reading with no enthusiasm 
to the new Unemployment Insurance Bill intended to 


remove anomalies. 
* * * * 


India 

From the Nawab of Bhopal’s statement summarizing 
the situation at the close of the session of the Chamber 
of Princes, held at Bombay, it appears that the big 
States, as was suspected, show small signs of weakening 
on the principle of Federation and for the most part 
want to see it realized on the constitutional lines laid down 
in the Sankey Report. The Maharajah of Patiala has 
made a qualified withdrawal of his act of dissension and 
retired in good order from the hurly-burly of personalities 
to which that act gave rise, and over which the young 
Chairman has presided with admirable tact. Many of 
the smaller States are still suspicious of the end, and 
openly hostile to the means, which their bulkier neigh- 
bours find acceptable. It is likely that other schemes will 
be considered, and be mainly based on the idea of a 
Federation of Indian India as a safeguarding preliminary 


to its inclusion in a Federation of British India. Mean- 
while, in the Punjab and the N.W. Frontier Province, 
anti-British agitators are exploiting the economic distress 
to foster the spread of the ‘ Red Shirt” movement. 

* * * * 
The Vatican 

It is with profound regret that we watch the intensi- 

fying of the strife between the Vatican and the Italian 
Government. After the good feeling that seemed to 
prevail when the Lateran Treaty and the new Concordat 
were signed to the apparent advantage of both parties, it 
is lamentable to see two such great men as the Holy 
Father and Il Duce in conflict over a subject upon 
which their different views can be no new surprise to 
them. Are the young people to be first of all devout 
Catholics or devoted Fascists? The Notes that pass 
and other pronouncements grow stronger in denun- 
ciation. The Pope is not afraid of the power of Signor 
Mussolini or of Fascism, and, unlike his recent pre- 
decessors, he does not seem to wait cautiously to see 
whether his words will be accepted as unquestionable 
before he utters them. Both combatants stand to lose 
irreparably by not making peace, but as yet we see no 
signs of yielding. 

* * * * 
The Zionist Congress 

In spite of the natural disappointment at the setback 

to the more ardent hopes of Zionism implied by the 
recent policy of Great Britain towards Palestine, the course 
of the Congress at Bale has on the whole been satis- 
factory. Dr. Weizmann, although he has not followed 
the lead of the Chairman, Dr. Sokolow, in all particulars, 
opened up real hopes for the future when he denounced 
“vague formulas, however imposing, which did not 
correspond to realities,” and urged & practical policy 
which takes account of actual conditions. We see 
nothing cither in the past conduct or the recent announce- 
ments of British policy to prevent the satisfaction of 
legitimate Zionist hopes; but these hopes cease to be 
legitimate if they threaten the natural rights of an existing 
population. The fulfilment of any promise made to the 
Zionists must be conditional upon the safeguarding of 
those rights, and should have been understood to be so 
when the promise was made. 

* * * * 


The Universities of the Empire 

The Prince of Wales on Friday, July 3rd, received at 
the Guildhall the delegates to the Fourth Congress of the 
Universities of the Empire. On the same day the Govern- 
ment entertained them at luncheon at Dorchester House. 
As the Prince justly said in an interesting speech, the 
seventy universities represented now form some of the 
strongest links that bind the Empire together. They 
have common ideals, their methods are similar, and 
their teachers, more often than not, have had their 
training and experience here. The Congress, which has 
reassembled this week in Edinburgh, serves a useful 
purpose in making the delegates better known to one 
another and in giving them an opportunity to discuss 
their varied problems. The machinery for promoting 
closer co-operation exists in the very valuable Univer- 
sities Bureau of the British Empire, directed by Sir 
Frank Heath, which organized the Congress. 

* * * * 


Sport 

Wimbledon is behind us, and we have watched its 
laurels go to Germany and America with a courteous 
equanimity which, in a country fast turning Protec- 
tionist, can be interpreted either as a tribute to our 
sporting spirit or as evidence of the force of habit, 
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Henley, where foreigners were equally welcome and less 
overpowering, provided good rowing—notably by the 
London Rowing Club, who won the Grand, the Thames, 
and the Stewards’ Challenge Cups—and attracted crowds, 
for the elasticity of whose dimensions the meteorologists 
and the by-pass roads were perhaps jointly responsible. 
Oxford after waiting for eight years won the Universities 
Match, notable for the innings of Mr. Ratcliffe and the 
Nawab of Pataudi, each of whom, by a happy dispensa- 
tion of Providence, can now claim to hold a “ record ” : 
the latter for the highest score ever known in inter- 
University cricket (238), and the former, who made 201 
on the previous day, for the most ephemeral “ record.” 
The Eton and Harrow match remains to be decided on 
Friday and Saturday. It is good news that the M.C.C. 
have decided that there shall be two more test matches 
against New Zealand, one on July 29 at the Oval, and one 


in the Provinces in August. 
* * ” * 


Bullfights 

The eagerly awaited pronouncement of the attitude of 
the new Spanish Government to bullfights has now been 
made, and will cause both hope and disappointment. 
The Under-Secretary of the Ministry of the Interior has 
informed the Spanish Society for the Protection of Animals 
and Plants that the new régime looked with favour upon 
its activities, but that “ the suppression of bullfights could 
not be hoped for from Government action, but should be 
brought about by the Society’s propaganda.” In this, 
therefore, Spain has proved herself less enlightened than 
Tangier, where, we are glad to hear, a recent proposal 
to introduce bullfighting into the International Zone as an 
attraction for visitors was defeated. 

* * * * 

Sir William Hart Dyke 

We record with regret the death, on July 3rd, of the 
venerable Victorian squire, Sir William Hart Dyke, at 
the age of ninety-three. He succeeded his father as 
seventh Baronet, and owner of Lullingstone Castle, 
Dartford, in 1873, and he represented West Kent in 
Parliament for many years up to 1906. He was one of 


‘Disraeli’s Whips, and in later years won credit as Vice- 


President of the Council, when he was in charge of 
Lord Salisbury’s Act which introduced free education. In 
his youth he was a great cricketer at Eton and Oxford. 
He prided himself on having been the champion at 
rackets, beating amateurs and professionals alike, and on 
having, with Mr. Heathcote, the tennis champion, 
invented lawn tennis in 1873. The first game was played 
on the lawn at Lullingstone. Sir William could remember 
Dickens well. In the early ’sixties, at Lord Darnley’s 
house at Cobham, he and Dickens played in a charade, 
The Babes in the Wood, Dickens making an excellent nurse. 
* * * * 

Sir Neville Lyttelton 

General Sir Neville Lyttelton, Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital since 1912, died on Monday, aged eighty-five. 
He was one of the eight sons of the fourth Lord Lyttelton, 
whose wife was a daughter of-Sir Stephen Glynne and a 
sister of Mrs. W. E. Gladstone. All the brothers, in- 
cluding the late Alfred Lyttelton, were keen sportsmen 
and good cricketers. Sir Neville entered the Rifle Brigade 
and saw service in Canada, India and the Sudan before 
he went out with Sir Redvers Buller to Natal in the 
South African War. As Commander of the 2nd Division 
he took a decisive part in the fighting on the Tugela, 
which led to the relief of Ladysmith. Later, under Lord 
Kitchener, he cleared the Boer invaders out of Cape 
Colony. In 1904 he was appointed the first Chief of the 
General Staff, and held that difficult post for four years, 


The Duke of Aosta 

Italy has lost a distinguished soldier in the Duke of 
Aosta, a cousin of the King of Italy, who died on Sunday 
at the age of sixty-two. The Duke was the son of the 
unfortunate Amadeus, who was induced to accept the 
Spanish Throne in 1870, and left it without regret in 
1873 after a humiliating experience. The Duke of 
Aosta devoted his life to the Italian army and for many 
years commanded at Naples. In the War he was in 
command of the Third Army on the Carso and the Piave, 
and played a distinguished part in the final rout of the 
Austrians at Vittorio Veneto. We must record, too, 
the death at Copenhagen of the great Danish philosopher, 
Harald Hoéffding, at the age of eighty-eight. He had 
long since achieved a European reputation by his writings, 
especially on the history of philosophy and on the philo- 
sophy of religion. 

* * * * 

Across Africa by Railway 

The opening of the last stretch wanted to complete 
the railway from Benguela, on the West Coast of Africa, 
to Beira was celebrated last week. It is the presence 
of copper fields in Katanga, developed with British 
capital and by the enterprise of Sir Robert Williams, that 
has justified the construction of the railway, and the 
new transcontinental route, which links up with the 
Cape to Cairo system, will benefit the whole of central 
Africa, whether in British or other control. The regions 
served by the line, Portuguese, Belgian or British 
territory owe much of their development to British brains 
and capital, and these enterprises should be a valuable 
corrective of narrow imperialism, for they would not have 
been conceived by any mind concentrated entirely upon 
the improvement of what is our own. 

* * * * 


The Overseas League 

In spite of a certain close connexion with ourselves, 
we cannot refrain from congratulating the Overseas 
League on completing twenty-one years of existence. 
The event was celebrated on Thursday, July 2nd, by a 
most successful Banquet at the Albert Hall attended by 
about one thousand people. The Prince of Wales, the 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and the Founder 
of the League spoke enthusiastically. The League does 
a good work in London by providing a home for visitors 
from the Dominions and Colonies throughout the world 
by making the British subject, irrespective of creed, 
colour or class, feel at home wherever he may be. It 
weaves together innumerable silken ties of Empire with 
no aggressive jingoism, but confirming the family feeling 
among those who are subjects of the same Crown 
on the shores of the Seven Seas or inland on every 
Continent. 

* * * . 
London Squares in August 

We should like at this date, as in former years, to ask 
those Committees and others who have control of the 
gardens in London Squares and Gardens whether they 
could make arrangements with the Managers or Care 
Committees of the nearest Elementary Schools for the 
children to be allowed to play there under supervision 
and at fixed times during their holidays in August when 
so many of the residents are out of London. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May 14th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103-2, ; on Wednesday week, 103 ; a year ago, 103%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 973; on Wednesday 
week, 974; a year ago, 90%. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 843; on Wednesday week, 85; a year 
ago, 79. 
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Wat Debts 


TAXHE suspense of the last fortnight or more, while 

the negotiations in Paris have hung in the balance, 
has been comparable to the anxiety with which the 
world, particularly Europe, watched and waited on the 
fluctuating battle of wills at the last Conference at 
The Hague. Whether the Young Plan should be 
accepted in order to relieve Germany of her burdens 
to the point at which they would be bearable, or whether 
the world should risk her second collapse, were questions 
that kept us on tenterhooks for many days. Twice the 
French nearly left The Hague, being exasperated by 
the stubborn harshness of the British negotiator, who 
stood up for this country so splendidly that an onlooker 
might have exclaimed: “ C’est magnifique, mais—c’est 
la guerre!” He nearly lost us everything by his 
inability to ‘ negotiate” or “confer” in any sense 
understood by his foreign colleagues. Our diplomats 
know that it would be worse than useless to approach a 
Latin Government saying: ‘‘Somebody has got to 
pay up. We have done our share” (which provokes 
argument); ‘‘ We are going to see that you do not shirk 
your share ”’ (which creates instant and violent antagon- 
ism). The only way to deal successfully with a proud 
people, having a feminine sensitiveness and craving for 
sympathy, and accustomed to cultivate polished manners, 
is to say: ‘‘ We are very sorry. Through no fault of 
ours, much less of yours, sacrifices must be made. Here 
is an opportunity for you to show your usual noble 
magnanimity. We only want to know how we can 
help to make them least hurtful to you.” After such 
an opening one may be sure that a people like the 
French will do their best to be accommodating in the 
end. They may demand the recognition of theories 
‘en principe.” They may try little devices for mitigating 
at someone else’s expense the sacrifices which, after all, 
do not fall upon the negotiators but on the people to 
whom they are responsible, But in the end they have 
reserved to themselves the pride and pleasure of generous 
benefactors. 

So have negotiations ended in Paris. Tout vient a 
point & qui sait attendre. President Hoover, deeply 
impressed by the instant urgency of action if Germany 
was not to collapse and bring down with her, like the 
Philistines of Gaza, the other countries of two hemi- 
spheres, wanted all to be in train by July Ist. Such 
‘* hustling ” seemed to many to be asking too much of 
an elderly Europe, but within a week of his date he has 
been able to announce the acceptance of his proposals 
by all the principal creditor nations. We can forget 
now that France jibbed after her first acceptance, for 
she has now agreed handsomely enough. We can forget 
her obstructive pleas on behalf of some smaller nations, 
and only remember that she raised a difficulty which 
has still got to be dealt with presently. We can forget 
that she raised a tiresome objection to the inclusion of 
reparations in kind within the moratorium, and only 
remember that experts have still to settle how that can 
be done with the least sudden shock to German labour 
arrangements and French economic expectations. Let 
us forget that she made tentatively what sounded like 
dictatorial demands of the Bank for International 
Settlements, and seemed anxious to avoid the obligation 
that she undertook at The Hague to support the Bank 
with a substantial deposit in such circumstances as may 
now arise, We need only remember that she is going to 
honour that obligation in the spirit, if not quite according 
to the letter, And let us remember that all these points 
are small ones compared with the fact that the Secretary 


of the United States Treasury has reached agreement 
in Paris on the most important matter of the day. There 
lies the memorable cause for satisfaction. 

We and others are entitled to rejoice, but no one 
can yet sit down with folded hands in complete satis- 
faction. In the United States Mr. Hoover and _ his 
Administration have still to face Congress and get 
ratification of their action taken in emergency. We 
do not grudge him a sting in the tail of his announce- 
ment of the moratorium as successfully made operative 
as from July Ist. He says there that the burdens of 
armaments “amount to several times the amount of 
inter-governmental debts.””> We may, indeed we should, 
connect these things in our minds with the Disarmament 
Conference of next February: but in spite of all the 
political implications that are inevitable in anything 
to do with Reparations, the moratorium must be treated 
first and foremost, if not all the time, as a business 
matter of high finance. To attain economic success 
therein is an end great enough in itself, and the success 
must not be risked by the intrusion of any avoidable 
politics, of arriére-pensées or ulterior aims. We look 
to Mr. Hoover to do his best to avoid those risks being 
introduced by Congress, whose obvious desire will be to 
assert itself as something more than what would be called 
there the “ rubber-stamp ” of the Executive. 

Then on this side of the Atlantic all is not plane-sailing. 
There must be a good deal of conferring and patient 
discussion of details in the final allocation of sacrifices. 
The Paris agreement itself provides for negotiations 
between France and the B.I.S. over the guarantee 
fund required by the Young Plan, and for a committee 
of experts, as we have mentioned earlier, to consider 
deliveries in kind and “to reconcile actual needs with 
the spirit of President Hoover’s proposal.” Furthermore, 
Belgium has always had some small or even substantial 
preference in the agreements and plans connected with 
Reparations. She will not expect to find that the senti- 
ment which prompted this treatment has ceased to exist. 
Then there are the smaller creditor nations of Near- 
Eastern Europe. Their claims for Reparations and 
their reconstruction loans are subject to very complicated 
arrangements reached at or after the last Conference 
at The Hague. Their financial margins are not so great 
that they can be expected to accept any large unexpected 
sacrifices at short notice. Already M. Venizelos is turning 
westward, but not only to add lustre to Byronic celebra- 
tions at Newstead, where he will find a warm welcome 
as the most brilliant Hellenic representative possible. 
He has also been saying that Greece and her neighbours 
cannot accept Mr. Hoover's proposals as they stand, 
and we know by experience that when he arrives in 
Western Europe, he not only illuminates it by his 
presence, but he always gets his way too with the states- 
men of “the Powers,” who are less agile-minded, as 
befits their greater weight. 

There is therefore much hard work yet to be done, 
financial work needing good heads for business, and 
diplomatic work that will call for infinite patience. 
But Europe has now, thanks to Mr. Hoover, a hopeful 
spirit in which to attack the work. People may notice 
that the excitement of three weeks ago has cooled while 
the negotiations dragged in Paris. But if we can imagine 
the jaded and hopeless spirit in which any such work 
as remains would have been reluctantly approached a 
month ago, we can measure with deep thankfulness the 
advance of the nations in confidence, both in them- 
selves and in one another: and that is half the battle. 
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The Census in England and Wales 


i bigs Preliminary Report of the Census which has 
- just been taken is now issued, and its conclusions 
have been fairly thoroughly summarized by the daily 
Press. We know that the increase of the population of 
England and Wales during the decennium since the last 
census was taken is 5.44 per cent. ; that the birth-rate is 
now as low as 16.3 per thousand, and insufficient to 
maintain a stationary population in the future; that 
Greater London continues to grow at the expense of the 
rest of the country; that the towns are gaining at the 
expense of the countryside; and that the population 
of Wales is declining. 

The first part of this information seems to have caused 
some perturbation. We are not inclined to be pessimistic 
about it. Not that we feel, as the Registrar-General 
suggests, any “ temporary satisfaction . . . in a reduction 
of the number of unproductive mouths to be filled during 
the present period of economic stress.” Whatever may 
be our difficulties to-day, it is better for the country in 
the future to have as large a proportion of young and 
vigorous persons in the population as possible. In this 
respect, indeed, the figures bring no hope. If the present 
tendencies continue the ratio of old to young in the 
population will continue to grow for some decades. 
There will be more of the retired and fewer children for 
the working part of the population to support. 

The hopes to be drawn from the figures are suggested 
by the experience of a few country schoolmasters. Long 
hampered by inadequate buildings and staff, they are at 
last beginning to find that, with smaller numbers, they 
are able to improve the quality of the education which 
they impart. There are fewer children, and they are 
more valued. In the same way, if these figures can be 
used to impress upon the nation the fact that its children 
are worth more individual care than it has been in the 
habit of giving them, then the fall in the birth-rate will 
have been worth while. Instead of a rapidly increasing 
C3 population we may, in time, be able to produce 
a stationary population all, or almost all, within the 
A class. It is not generally recognized that the French 
birth-rate has long been higher than the British, and 
that the decline in the French population figures has been 
due to high infantile mortality. If«the need for more 
care is greater in: France, it is still great in England. 
Those who measure the greatness of a nation by the rate 
of increase of its population are fascinated by quantity. 
They have in the past paid little attention to quality. 
Perhaps the present outcry may impress upon them that, 
in the end, it is quality that tells. 


Those who point with alarm to the prospects of decline 
have, however, one argument which it is important to 
examine. They point to the still rapidly increasing 
populations of Eastern Europe, and the native popula- 
tions of Asia and Africa. They seek to arouse still more 
fiercely within us the prejudices of nationalism, they 
bludgeon us with the colour bar. They draw a picture 
of the white and “ nordic ” stocks being gradually over- 
whelmed by the black and yellow. Either, they seem 
to argue, continue to multiply, or you will be unable 
to hold what you have. 

But, in'the first place, what room is there f or expansion ? 
Already immigration into almost any country in the 
world is limited severely. To replenish the earth is a 
virtue only if there is a good deal of the earth which 
needs to be replenished, and such territories are to-day 
hard to find. The alternative, to crowd more and more 
population into a restricted area, can hardly be regarded 
as anything but vicious if carried beyond a certain point. 
With the greatest density of population that has ever 
been recorded we may surely begin to wonder whether 
we have not reached that point. And the same argument 
at least affects the suggestion that we shall be overwhelmed 
in our own country by immigration of other races. If 
any nation feels its population pressing upon its resources, 
it will not be to Great Britain that it will look. 

We are, therefore, not depressed by this part of the 
conclusions of the Report. To our mind, the continued 
or renewed drift from the country to the towns, which 
has reduced us to 20 per cent. of rural population, is 
more alarming. Fortunately the increase, as regards 
London, is entirely in the outer ring of Greater London, 
the Administrative County of London having suffered 
a decrease of 2 per cent. We are particularly glad to see 
the popularity of Dagenham and of Welwyn Garden 
City, where the population rose by 879 per cent. and 
1019 per cent. respectively, a great if isolated tribute to 
the wisdom of de-centralization. 

The figures which indicate the distribution of the 
population by industries are not yet complete, and we 
can only gather a few suggestions from those now available. 
It appears that the industrial North has lost population 
to the South and South-East, and that the provincial 
towns have lost to London. Whether these figures 
represent a permanent change in our industrial structure 
it is too early tosay. They do, however, confirm to some 
extent the estimates already made, and when the full 
Report is issued it is likely that there will be further confirm- 
ation from the particulars of distribution by occupations. 


The Week in Parliament 


NEW Member coming to the House of Commons 
is apt to wonder why Mr. Maxton is where he is : 
the leader of extremists. Outside the House the 
impression of Mr. Maxton which seems to prevail is that 
of a wild, intractable, and somewhat bitter rebel. But 
there is no bitterness in his relations, political or private, 
with the House as a whole. All sections “ fall for” his 
personal charm. -It was not surprising, therefore, that 
his very full apology for the part he took in the scene 
which marked the expulsion of Mr. McGovern, was 
received with the greatest good will and desire to let 
bygones be bygones so far as he is concerned, 

That scene must have been even more painful to the 
Government than appears on the surface. It is an open 
secret that at the Party meeting that self-same morning, 
disciplinary measures against certain of the Clydeside 





group, beginning with Mr. Kirkwood, had been initiated ; 
and the fact that within an hour or so of the taking of 
these measures within that Party, the House as a whole 
should have proceeded against one of the same group 
(the vote by which Mr. McGovern was suspended was 
315 to 16) must have raised more vividly the question 
of what the Party in office is going to do about the 
problem of its rebels. It may come up in a rather 
acute form towards the end of the session. One heard 
it quite freely said by some Labour members last week 
that the sooner the Party got rid of “ some of that lot ” 
the better. But obviously it is not so simple for the 
leaders. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech on the third reading of the 
Finance Bill, which means, so far as the debate went, 
the Land Tax Bill, was in some sense an evidence of the 
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prevailing tendency to disintegration, since the speech 
was largely a valedictory address to those members 
of his own party who constitute the latest breakaway. 
Mr. Lloyd George enjoyed himself in a thorough-going 
castigation of Sir John Simon; Sir John Simon had to 
enjoy that enjoyment as best he could. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s line was in effect: Here for years Simon has 
been the unco’ guid member, looking down on such 
compromisers and opportunists as myself; and then 
suddenly going in whole hog with the Tories. ‘I was 
never thought to be a joy to the orthodox,” said Mr. 


George. ‘* What they said about me was ‘ on doctrine 
you cannot always trust Lloyd George,’ but all the elect 


said ‘ there is always Simon.’ It was like the case of the 
teetotaller who all his life has been so stern that he looked 
with lofty and awful disdain on anyone who took 

drop of alcohol, and suddenly, when he is approaching the 
later phase of his life, you see him reeling from one side 
to the other and he ends his career by entering a home for 
inebriates.”’ And so it went on for half an hour or more in 
a tone thus intimate and personal, and when one member 
plaintively asked the Speaker whether a long discussion 


of the relations between Mr. Lloyd George and Sir John 
Simon were in order on the Third Reading of this Bill, 
the Speaker tolerantly ruled that “ these are little asides 
which we need not take seriously.” 

After Mr. Snowden had declared very uncompromisingly 
that the underlying principle of the Land Tax was to 
assert the right of the community to the ownership of 
the land, the Government supporters walked into the 
lobbies singing, “‘ God gave the land to the people,” and 
gave the Bill a majority of fifty-two. 

One Parliamentary reputation has been made in 
this Bill, that of Sir Stafford Cripps. Mr. Lloyd George 
described his handling of the Bill as showing “a skill 
which undoubtedly has lifted him to the rank of one of 
the most distinguished Parliamentarians of this genera- 
tion.” <A verdict in which, of course, the House, and 
particularly the Labour Party, concurred. 

The Coal Bill was accepted by all parties as a pis aller, 
while it was felt that the Rural Housing Bill raised 
questions as to which the time available for discussion 
was quite inadequate. 

GUARDIAN. 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 
importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. The article next week will deal with “‘ Mixed Marriages and 


the Colour Bar,” and will be by Professor J. W. Gregory. 


Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters 
if 


which seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion ; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Eb. Spectator.]} 


The Political Aspect of Colour 


By J. H. Driserc. 


“\ 7 HEN the Creator made men and divided them into 

four colours, then he assigned to each the 
conduct that should be proper to him: to the 
Brahmans the care of sacrifice; to the Kshatriyas the 
duty of fighting; to the Vaisyas unresting diligence ; 
to the Sudras subjection.” Thus the Mahabharata. Now 
the word used for caste is the Sanscrit word varna, 
which means colour. There may be, there are, esoteric 
explanations of this divine colour scheme, but they do 
not get to the root of the matter. They only explain a 
poctical embroidery of what must have been an earlier 
fact. * Race-difference,”’ wrote Schmidt, ‘ was the 
first big distinction. When the Aryans pressed down 
victoriously into the country of the Indus and the 
Ganges, then they assumed position as ‘ first,’ as ‘ twice- 


born,’ in sharp contrast to the conquered, the ‘ black- 
skinned,’ the ‘ goat-nosed.’”” Whatever may be the 


economie and social distinctions now, however much the 
caste system of India has been buttressed by religious 
sanctions, it seems pretty clear that it had its origin in 
conquest and that castes are a survival of an early dis- 
crimination of race and colour. They epitomise the 
relations between the conquerors and the conquered, 
the determination of the light-skinned to remain light- 
skinned, and the consequent imposition of taboos on 
intermarriage and all forms of social intercourse. To 
maintain their prestige and power the dominant class 
felt it necessary to hedge themselves in with a number of 
restrictions. Colour was the most obvious criterion of 
race, and consequently colour was erected into a socio- 
political barrier, which has acted, not always, but nearly 
always, to the detriment of the dark-skinned peoples. 
At the present time the Nordics exhibit a preference 
for this political device to a degree that far exceeds the 
Mediterranean peoples. There are a number of reasons 
which have contributed to the southern tolerance of 
colour, chief of which, no doubt, was the Moorish invasion 
of Southern Europe. Quite apart from the permanent 
effects of intermarriage which took place during the 





height of Moorish power, when the darker race was in 
the ascendancy, the psychological effect of that dominance 
was such that southern Europeans are more content to 
treat coloured peoples as potential equals than are the 
northerners who have never experienced their capacities 
as conquerors. It is really the same principle which 
differentiates our estimation of the Japanese and the 
Chinese, and which causes us, illogically, to include only 
the latter within the operations of a hypothetical colour 
bar. The contrast between the northern and southern 
temperaments may be well observed in a place like 
Tangier, where theoretically at any rate, and largely in 
practice also, the colour bar does not exist: white, 
black and brown share the same cafés, live in the same 
quarters, ride together in *buses and taxies, and in general 
there is a complete tolerance of all hues and complexions. 
Only the English there appear to resent this absence of 
discrimination, and that is probably due to a persistence 
of the feeling acquired in other territories where the 
colour bar is a political fact, segregating the white 
aristocracy from the rest of the population. 

The colour bar as a political device does not belong 
to any one people or to any one age. We have seen 
that it operated in India, and that it is especially favoured 
by the Nordics to-day. But examples of its use might 
be found in nearly every age. The Gala, for instance, 
a Hamitie and technically white-skinned race, when 
they invaded the lake region of Africa in the fifteenth 
century, instituted a monarchical and aristocratic form 
of government in the country now known as Ankoli, 
and deliberately bolstered it up for political reasons 
by a rigid colour bar. In Buganda, however, a frontier 
province, which they wished to pacify, but not to 
dominate, they did not introduce any colour pro- 
hibition. 

Colour prejudice is naturally due to a number of 
mixed motives, and the political aspect of the question 
is only one out of many which contribute to its main- 
tenance. It is probably the earliest deliberate exploita- 
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tion of a natural prejudice, and is far from being its 
most extreme exposition. Colour has come to play 
an even more important part whenever an economic 
clash between races has arisen, but the basis of the 
discrimination must be sought at an earlier date than 
that. It may have been true that successive Aryan 
invaders of India, for example, were led there by a 
desire for economic exploitation of the country and its 
inhabitants: but such exploitation was not imme- 
diately possible and the first necessity was to put their 
power on as impregnable a basis as possible. That 
was primarily the rationale of the colour bar, and its 
economic extension came considerably later. It was 
fear as much as contempt which converted a vague 
prejudice into a political actuality. 

It is the same fear as inspires the negroes of Africa 
to shun the nomad hunters who wander through the 
forests, though they are politically of no consequence 
to them whatever. The black Africans have long ago 


taken the country from these nomads: they have made 
themselves the masters, and use them, wherever they 
can, for menial purposes. But they fear the yellow- 
men, as they call them, and the colour bar which we 
Nordics recognize is as nothing to the colour bar which 
has been erected between the black Africans and their 
yellow-skinned predecessors. The fear which on domina- 
tion provides a motive for political discrimination is, 
however, really deeper than that. Colour (and even 
to a greater degree smell, which is often used by Africans 
as a criterion of racial distinction) is something strangely 
associated with personality, and a strange colour demands 
respect and avoidance. It may be despised, as it often 
is, by both black and white: a certain cclour my be 
ostracized, just as the so-called “ white Indians” of 
the Panama are ostracized and despised by their fellow 
Indians: but invariably fear is present as well and is 
the compelling motive which gives the prejudice per- 
manent recognition. 


Science and Society 


[Our readers will recollect that Mr. J. D. Bernal, Lecturer in Structural Crystallography at Cambridge, contributed 
to our Series on ‘‘ The Challenge to Religious Orthodoxy.” 


By J. D. 


i] AST week there took place in London the “ Second 
4 International Congress of the History of Science 
and Technology.” It did not attract much attention 
in the Press precisely for the reason that it most 
deserved it. It might have been an ordinary inter- 
national congress, for the exchange of information, 
mutual edification, and mild publicity. The appearance 
of the Soviet delegation changed all that somewhat 
abruptly, and made it instead the most important 
meeting of ideas that has occurred since the Revolution. 
What we know about the Russian experiment is derived 
from incomplete or mendacious accounts in the Press 
and the reports of more or less unqualified travellers ; 
of the driving force of ideas behind it we know little 
or nothing. Here was for the first time an authoritative 
and _ representative body, executives and _ scientists, 
Bucharin, Goffe, Vavilov, Hessen, Rubinstein and 
Colman, Zavadovsky and Mitkewich, prepared to expound 
and debate their conception of the universe and their 
schemes of action with the bourgeois intellectuals of 
the West. 

Already in the programme of the Congress, drawn up 
under the inspiration of its president, Dr. Singer, there 
appeared a distinct tendency towards the position that 
the Russians had assumed dogmatically from the 
beginning. The old conception of the history of science, 
the bare enumeration of discoveries and inventions, the 
telling of lives and deeds of great men, and the drawing 
up of the genealogical tree of present knowledge, is now 
seen as a partial though necessary basis for the study 
of the interaction of science with economics and politics, 
with religion, art and industry throughout the whole 
course of history, not least in the present. The first 
morning session discussed this very point: ‘“‘ The 
Sciences as an integral part of general historical study.” 
Professor G. N. Clark and Professor A. V. Hill, the one 
as historian, the other as scientist, declaimed against 
the limitation of history as taught in schools and 
Universities to purely political and military history. 
Kings, parliaments, battles and treaties are but a proof 
of the collective stupidity of man. More emphasis 
should be given to those intellectual advances which 
have made him superior to the maleficent forces of the 
outer world, and in which his true greatness lies. 
Colman and Rubinstein objected to this as carrying 





BERNAL 


too far the reaction to traditional history. To celebrate 
Newton and Darwin instead of Marlborough and Lincoln 
as the great minds who lifted man out of ignorance into 
light was to make an opposite error almost as great as 
the first. It was the age that formed and found the 
man rather than the man who made the age. Political 
and intellectual history are two branches of economic 
history, particularly that of the control of production. 
What was impressive about this discussion was not so 
much the antithesis of the importance of the individual 
and the mass—that we were familiar enough with—but 
the totally different attitude displayed towards the history 
of science. It was quite apparent that on the English 
side both historians and scientists were, as far as the 
history of science was concerned, essentially amateurs. 
Primarily each pursued his own branch, with occasional 
attempts at correlating them. The Russians proceeded 
quite differently. The history of science was plainly 
vitally important to them; it was not only an 
academic study but a guide to action. They proceeded 
integrally with the social aspect dominant, in the 
past as in the present. There could be no effective 
argument. They had a point of view, right or wrone ; 
the others had never thought it necessary to acquire 
one. 

The second session aroused the most interest and excite- 
ment. The relation of the physical and biological sciences 
has often been discussed in recent years and always leads 
to the same conflict between vitalism and materialism, 
between the old, who cling to the idea of “ life,” and the 
young, who are more concerned with measuring and 
controlling its processes. Professors J. S. Haldane and 
E. S. Russel both complained of the ultimate impossi- 
bility of the mechanistic theory or the analytic study of 
life to give them the kind of understanding they wanted, 
while Dr. Needham and Professor Hogben claimed that 
by the application of mathematical and physical science 
to biology and in no other way could they get any informa- 
tion about living things at all. Professor Hogben’s 
speech was of a brilliant and devastating eloquence but in 
his logical destruction of vitalist views a new note crept 
in. These questions could no longer be treated as 
purely scientific or philosophic questions, they were 
political questions in disguise. Just as the growing free 
thought of English Dissent in the eighteenth century had 
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been frightened into emotional Methodism by the French 
revolution so the mechanistic Darwinism of the trium- 
phant capitalism of the nineteenth century was being 
frightened by the growing strength of the Soviet Union 
into the popular scientific mysticism of Jeans and 
Eddington, of J. S. Haldane and Julian Huxley. 

Here the Russians took an intermediate attitude. 
Certainly they are not naive materialists, their organic 
view of society precludes them from seeing a living 
thing as simply decomposable into independent parts, 
but more strongly still do they repudiate the contem- 
plative and reverent impossibilism of the true organist. 
And yet out of the polemic there already appear the 
first signs of a general agreement. The new quantum 
mechanics with its insistence on the interdependence of 
the parts and the whole supplies a model for the 
phenomena of living matter, and whether this 
model is mystical or materialistic does not effect 
its practical utility for the interpretation and control 
of life. 

After such a day the third session was bound to be 
somewhat of an anti-climax. Everyone agreed that pure 
and applied science were interdependent. The English 
emphasized the growing appreciation of the debt of 
industry and public services while the Russians pointed 
out the converse. To them, the development of pure 
science is dependent on that of economics and technics 
both for the problems they present it with and for the 
means provided for theirexperimental study. As an example 
Professor Goffe emphasized the dependence of present- 
day atomic physics on the development of commercial 
wireless and electrotechnics. This argument was continued 
in a rushed and almost rowdy special session on the last 
day which was entirely devoted to the Soviet delegates. 
Here they attempted, quite hopelessly in the time available, 
to give substantial justification of their general attitude. 
However, from their published papers* we can sce that 
two lines of argument were intended. The first demon- 
stration was a historical analysis of actual discovery, 
particularly detailed in the case of Newton, showing 
the dependence of his thought firstly on the dominant 
technical problems of the day in navigation ballistics 
and metallurgy, and secondly on the current political 
and religious controversy. Newton’s work represents 
the scientific analogue of the Anglican compromise 
standing between the Aristotelianism of Rome and the 
rank materialism of Overton and the Levellers. Thus, 
even mathematics becomes in a sense permeated with 
political and economic influences. This attack on the last 
sanctuary of pure science called forth a solitary protest 
from Professor Wolf, whose voice with that of Sir William 
Whetham in the first session were the only ones raised in 
defence of the academic ideal. The second demonstration 
is that of the close relation between science and tech- 
nology in the planned industry of the Soviet Union. 
In this relation both gain—not only industry from science 
through the rapid solutions of problems and the sug- 
gestions of new processes, but science gains from industry 
by the vastly greater funds at its disposal, by its more 
coherent organization, by the possibility of experiments 
on large-scale factory lines, but most of all by the inspira- 
tion from the problems of actual practice and by the 
intellectual co-operation of the workers. The most con- 
vincing example of this was provided by Professor Vavilov, 
who, with his two thousand co-workers, has by field 
expeditions and experiments established the seven chief 
centres of distribution of cultivated plants in the world. 
This work will not only be of great assistance to a rational 





* Science at the Cross-roads (Kniga (Eng.) Ltd.) 


agriculture but at the same time throws light on purely 
botanical problems and on the fascinating quest of 
the origin of civilization. 

It will take some time to appreciate the effect of this 
first contact between the thought of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Western world. In an immediate sense it was a failure. 
The time was too short, the gulf between the points of 
view too great, for there to be any real understanding. 
The Russians came in a phalanx uniformly armed with 
Marxian dialectic, but they met no ordered opposition, but 
instead an undisciplined host, unprepared and armed with 
ill-assorted individual philosophies. There was no defence, 
but the victory was unreal. The strength of the spirit of 
bourgeois science, particularly in England, lies in its 
avoidance of explicit statement. It is a comprehensive 
attitude which cannot be effectively attacked because it 
is so geuinely implicit and unconscious. And so the 
Russians produced but little effect. Their appeal to the 
dialectic, to the writings of Marx and Engels, instead of 
impressing their audience, disposed them not to listen to 
the arguments which followed, with the feeling that any- 
thing so ungentlemanly and doctrinaire had best be 
politely ignored. 

Yet to ignore it permanently would be for our own sakes 
a great mistake. The more intelligent of bourgeois scien- 
tists realize the appalling inefficiency of science at the 
present time, tied as it is to academic and impoverished 
universities and to secretive and competitive industries 
and national governments. This is not only in its applica- 
tions, which are only fully effective when noxious, but in 
its intellectual processes themselves. They tolerate this 
inefficiency because they see no way out of it but slow 
spontaneous organization, and because it is taken as the 
price of a dearly cherished individual liberty of thought. 
In contrast to this we have now a rapidly growing rela- 
tively efficient mechanized science. There are in the 
U.S.S.R. 850 linked research institutes and 40,000 research 
workers. This forces on us two insistent questions, as to 
whether our individualist methods in science are not as 
obsolete and as effectively doomed as was the craftsman- 
ship of the Middle Ages, and whether after all they are 
worth saving. Is it better to be intellectually free but 
socially totally ineffective or to become a component part 
of a system where knowledge and action are joined for one 
common social purpose ? 


Battlefield Memories 
The First Saturday in July: 1916—1931 
By Captain B. H. Lippert Harr. 


N Saturday, July Ist, 1916, a day of intense heat 
radiating from a sky of cloudless blue, the men of 
the 64th Infantry Brigade moved forward to the assault 
of the German line just north of Fricourt, a little village 
that had been shaped by the fortune and flux of war into 
a projecting bastion of the Somme front. And the waves 
of attacks that this day beat around it would carve for it 
an enduring niche in military history. For the 64th 
Brigade was but one link, although a central link of the 
long chain of bayonets which that morning was hurled 
under Haig’s direction against the enemy front. The 
dawn had heralded the supreme task and the first great 
offensive of the National Army of Britain, that citizen 
host which had risen at Kitchener’s call. 

Before dusk came sixty thousand men had fallen—the 
heaviest day’s loss in all the history of the British Army. 
Those citizen volunteers had proved their quality and 
vindicated their soldiership by bearing unbroken a pro- 
portion of loss such as no professional army of the past 
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had been deemed capable of surviving. For five long 
months they would carry on the struggle. But when 
nightfall came that first Saturday in July, 1916, all the 
divisions north of the 64th Brigade had been forced back 
to their own trenches. Its assault, however, led by the 
9th and 10th King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, with 
the support of the Ist East Yorks and 15th Durham Light 
Infantry, had driven a deep if narrow wedge into the 
flank of Fricourt. And to this foothold the remnanis of 
the Brigade—the battalions were now scarcely a hundred 
strong—held on until the half-encircled bastion fell next 
day, thus to become a spring board for the next British 
advance. 

On the first Saturday in July fifteen years later some 
of those survivors, and the survivors of later fights, 
reoccupied the village—for dinner. To Major Buckley, 
the organizer of the annual dinner, had come the happy 
suggestion that its significance as a bond of comradeship 
formed by memories might be intensified by holding 
it in France—on the battlefield itself. The project was 
now fulfilled, and the hour before dinner was being 
spent in a stroll through the village, past red-brick 
cottages that had risen from the remembered heaps of 
rubble, and up the lane—the lane now so ordinary but 
always unforgettable as “The Sunken Road.” To 
that road, half a mile inside the German front, had 
pushed that small proportion of khaki-clad,  steel- 
helmeted men, who escaped the machine gun sickle 
in crossing No Man’s Land and carrying the German 
first line. Along that shallow bank, now grass-covered, 
they had stayed until first reinforcement and then 
relief came. Now in lounge suits some of those who had 
crouched there wandered up the lane—pursuing memories. 
How curiously shortened seem the distances when walking 
unburdened by equipment or anxiety, and across 
smooth going instead of upheaved earth. Was it only 
these few hundred yards between Lozenge Wood and 
the junction of Crucifix trench—the two exposed flanks ? 
Where lies buried that many-roomed German dug-out, 
fitted with seltzer-water bottles that came so provi- 
dentially to moisten the parched lips of the wounded 
who lay under a burning sun? Can it have been where 
that farm-track enters the lane, or beneath that mound 
covered with wild flowers? But for certain it was 
across that gently-waving field of green corn, then a 
rugged waste dotted with the dead, that the dwindling 
waves of the attackers gained the Sunken Road. Calcula- 
tion and the map enable us to fix such sites, yet how 
difficult to feel them true. Nature has had nearly a 
generation to heal the scars of battle. Youngsters of 
twenty are now middle-aged men with families. It is 
easier to find traces of them than of the field where 
once they fought. And so with them the memory of the 
friends at whose side they fought survives while the 
place itself fades into strangeness. 

Back to the village for dinner, and dinner brought out 
from a famous war-time restaurant in Amiens. On the 
right of the chairman, Brigadier McCulloch, is placed the 
guest of the evening, Monsieur le Maire. A simple 
cultivateur, it is interesting to observe the ease and 
dignity with which he fits into the proceedings, as if they 
were but a normal incident of everyday routine. Mobi- 
lized in August 1914, his home was submerged by the 
grey wave of invasion, his family removed northward by 
the invaders. He mentions that two and a half years 
passed before he had news of them. One expresses 
sympathy, one can even conceive what that silence 
meant to him. But every man’s orbit of feeling is limited. 
Monsieur le Maire could not possibly realize what the 
toast that follows means to his hosts. It was given in a 





moment of inspiration when the officers of the 
9th K.O.Y.L.1. assembled on the eve of battle. Its words— 
“Gentlemen, when the barrage lifts,” have gained by 
their poignant simplicity a niche in English literature. 
But only those who heard it first proposed can fully feel 
its significance. 

Such direct association had been the keynote at the 
unveiling in the afternoon at Henin Hill, near Arras, of a 
memorial cross to replace the wooden cross that had been 
erected after the April offensive of 1917. The ceremony 
was an intimate tribute to those who had fallen from 
those who had fought with them. And to maintain this 
character no higher commanders or “ outside ” notabilities 
had been invited. Restricted to former members of the 
Brigade, the only others who shared in it were the people 
of the neighbouring villages who spontaneously flocked 
to4ay their simple sheafs of flowers at the foot of the cross 
which symbolized the price that had been paid for 
regaining their homes. 


The Mat 


By Iris Barry 


HOUGH the news-reels sometimes show us a glimpse 
of American wrestlers at grips, I had no idea 
until I arrived in New York how popular a sport wrestling 
had become in the States. The general belief here seems 
to be that boxing is seldom “ on the level.” There are 
rumours of this and that boxer being “ run ” by gunmen. 
At any rate, the sport-loving public is tending to desert 
the “ ring ” for the “ mat.” Thirty-five thousand people 
tried to get into Madison Square Gardens one spring night 
to see Londos, the world champion, meet ex-footballer 
MeMillen. Most of the 22,000 who succeeded were plainly 
well-informed amateurs of the sport. “ That hoits the 
noives here, see?” a man on my left kept demonstrating 
to a friend. The excitement was so intense that we really 
needed the iced orangeade or coca-kola in paper cups 
and the hot dogs, which white-coated attendants sold 
briskly during the intervals. 

As a spectacle, a wrestling bout seems to me more satis- 
factory than boxing. For one thing, there are no pauses. 
The contestants fight to a finish or for a set period, without 
gongs or seconds. Even the uninitiated can follow what 
is happening. That night every bout, including the big 
event of the evening, which lasted 57 minutes, went to a 
finish. No holds were barred ; I had a rare opportunity, 
for a novice, of seeing not only what it really means to 
“put the half-nelson” on a man but of seeing a full- 
nelson, too, and no lack of head-locks, flying mares, 
scissors, and toe-holds. The men are magnificent 
creatures, each fleeting pose is sculpturally beautiful, 
and though there are those who condemn wrestling as 
brutal it struck me as strangely satisfying to see skill 
overcome brute force, as we did twice that evening. 
It is surely significant that wrestling has lately risen from 
its once humble rank to that of a major sport at American 
colleges. And all through the evening the familiar and 
rustic language of wrestling, as well as the classic poses 
of the men—recalling old prints of long-dead Englishmen 
—made me wonder and regret that the sport has been 
witnessed in England so little of late. Perhaps Mr. 
Cochran might, some day between plays, consider whether 
it were possible to stage an international contest in the 
Albert Hall. 

Ghafoor Khan, a Punjabi and the only representative 
of the Empire that evening, was the unexpected hero 
of the occasion. He had uncanny ease in getting out of 
all the holds of Shikat, ex-champion and easily twice his 
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size, and the public took an immediate liking to the smiling, 
compact little man, though he was an absolute new- 
comer. There was one delirious moment, described with 
such spirit by the sports’ columnist in the Daily News 
here that I can do no better than quote him : 

‘* Shikat was suddenly flat on his tum with Ghafoor sitting on 
his back porch, his beautiful handle-bar moustache pointing due 
south. In this position, Ghafoor seized both of Shikat’s toes and 
began to row . with the long pull, the sweeping kick at 
the finish, the quick feather and then the slow, steady pull-up 
with the toes that sends the boat running along smoothly. In 
unison, 22,000 people cried ‘ Row’ each time his body swayed 
back rhythmically. . . . On Ghafoor Khan’s face was a 
happy smirk,” 

Another spectacular bout lasted only three minutes. 
Steinborn, one of the strong men of the world and a 
professional weightlifter (described in the programme 
as “ the German Hercules ”’), met a lithe Hungarian called 
Szabo, or “the Adonis of the Mat.” Adonis, with his 
patent-leather hair and slender legs in ankle-long red 
tights, looked like something Hercules could sling over 
one shoulder. Hercules did so, several times, lamming 
him to the floor with a noise as though someone had _ hit 
an empty barrel with a wooden mallet. Quick as an eel, 
Adonis rose each time. After a twist or two and a fall, 
he had a scissors on Hercules’ head. The idea is that 
you get your legs either side of your opponent’s face, 
cross your ankles and treat the head like a nut between 
crackers. Hercules got out of this, but, when he was on 
his feet again, Adonis took him by the neck and heaved 
him (an apparently immovable body) to the ground with 
a noise like ten mallets hitting ten tubs. Each time 
Hercules rose, Adonis threw him again, once with a 
“ flying mare,” until the last time found Hercules on his 
back, two shoulders flat on the ground for the requisite 
three seconds. Adonis rose and took his bow, the 
winner, 


A Cloudy Day 


By Rasinpranatu Tacore. 
[Translated from the Bengali by Bhabani 
Bhattacharya.} 
YNHE days are all taken up by work. At nightfall I 
say to myself that the day has been fruitful, for the 
task has been done. I look not at the longing in my soul. 

To-day the morning sky is dark with clouds. The 
day’s work lies ahead. The crowd surges past; but 
to-day I see its futility. There is a longing in my soul. 

Man has climbed mountains and crossed oceans. He 
has gone down to the depths of the earth in search of gold. 
But never has he known the secret of filling up the void 
in his soul. 

In this cloudy morning a lone thought is flapping its 
wings in my mind’s prison. The inner man says, ‘* Where 
is the ever-desired one who will produce a cloud-burst in 
my heart and take away all its burden of rain? 
Where is the ever-desired one whose call will take me 
out. of this hedged world of day-to-day work and send 
me wandering over the earth with the lamplight of song ? 
Where is the one whose glance will turn all my pains into 
joy? I can give my all to her alone who knows how to 
demand my all. At which bend of the street does she 
await me with her perilous looks ? ” 

To-day my soul has put on the saffron garb of a way- 
farer. It longs to rush away to the road—the road that 
is like a single-stringed ektara quivering at the touch of a 
beloved finger. 


Original 
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A Penny of Observation 


ArMADO: How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
Motu: By my penny of observation. 
(Love’s Labour's Lost.) 

Sus-MEN 

It was only last week that we found ourselves suddenly 
confronted with the interpretation of certain tendencies (of 
which we had long been dimly aware) in the psychology of the 
House of Commons. The revelation came to us in a flash, by 
way of two independent clues, the inward significance of which 
appears to have escaped the general public. The events to 
which we refer were, first, the hand-to-hand struggle between 
Labour members and attendants on the floor of the House, and, 
secondly, the race between a Member of Parliament and a 
covey of homing pigeons from London to Leicestershire. 
Whoever ponders these outwardly unrelated occurrences in 
their true perspective cannot fail to read in them an euinission 
of decadence, if not of defeat, on the part of our legislators. 
Driven, we are forced to conclude, by the pressure of public 
disapproval to a tardy recognition of their own futility, they 
are signalizing their acceptance of a lowered status by volun- 
tary self-degradation. They are renouncing their humanity. 
They fight among themselves, not like men, but like dogs, 
noisily and unscientifically. Outside the House they have not 
the face to compete on an equal basis with their fellow-beings ; 
they pit themselves against pigeons. In so far as it proclaims 
a readiness to face the facts, this self-humiliation to the level 
of brute creation is a healthy sign, and we welcome it. But it 
should not be allowed to go too far. We would not have 
Parliament jettison the iron rations of her self-respect. 
Accordingly, we recommend that there should be set up in the 
House of Commons certain cages and enclosures, each con- 
taining some particularly repellent or ludicrous animal: here 
an ape, gibbering, rapacious, and imitative: there one of the 
more cumbrous pachyderms, whose hide is penetrable only by 
the Wait-a-bit thorn. As they look at these, some spark of 
hope, some vague stirring of self-confidence will stiffen the 
wilting aspirations of our legislators. ‘‘ After all,”’ they will 
murmur, averting their eyes, “‘we have not yet sunk as 
low as that.” In some cases, perhaps, they will be right. 

* * # * 


Piayine With Fire. 

In an attempt to have the Colne Oyster Fishery rated, the 
Essex County Valuation Committee—hot-headed as ever— 
raised the controversal question of whether an oyster was a 
fish. Feeling immediately ran high. Sharp words were 
exchanged. Someone, in a fit of passion, went too far and 
referred to the oyster fishery as an incorporeal hereditament. 
All this might have been foreseen; we are distressed, not so 
much by the whole discreditable flare-up, as by the failure to 
avert it. Inability to learn from experience explains, but does 
not excuse, this lack of foresight. In these islands, divergence 
of opinion on fundamental matters of dietary nomenclature 
almost always has regrettable consequences. The nation will 
not easily forget the atrocities at Stoke Poges last year, 
when a whole flower-show was disrupted by an argument 
as to whether the rhubarb (Rhewm rhaponticum) was a fruit or 
a vegetable, as a result of which a Mr. Goole, a seed-catalogue 
editor, was compelled by eight enraged market-gardeners to eat 
his hat. The Committee in Essex would have done well to 
consult this hideous precedent before embarking on a contro- 
versy which is likely, according to the Shell-Fishers’ and Clam- 
Fanciers’ Weekly, to have international repercussions. 

* * * * 


Bre YOURSELF. 

Bang in the middle of National Baby Week, just when most 
of us were beginning to feel the strain of brooding feverishly 
about our relations with the very young, there came heartening 
news from New York. In that city new-born babies are hence- 
forth to be branded with their names by means of ultra-violet 
rays. There will be no more identification problems like the 
Bamberger-Watkins case, which shocked the whole civilized 
world and cost a Chicago hospital £20,000. It took a com- 
mittee of experts nearly two years to re-shuffle the protagonists 
in that scandalous affair—for the infants involved a period 
of hideous uncertainty, the true horror of which can only be 
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appreciated by those who have gone in hourly dread of being 
told that their name is really Bamberger. It is, of course, 
typical of the English inability to grapple with the ultimate 
issues of modern life that we have never really bothered about 
establishing the identity of our citizens at birth. It appears 
from the literature of the last century that some haphazard 
system of recognition by means of birth-marks prevailed 
among the older families of the aristocracy, and reunions 
brought about by the belated discovery of these all-important 
blemishes were at one time frequent ; but the invariable appli- 
cation to the reunitee of the epithet ‘‘ long-lost ” proves that 
the system—apart from its invidious social limitations—was 
not one hundred per cent. efficient. No satisfactory sub- 
stitute, however, has since been found, and many English 
mothers are perforce content merely to mark their children at 
birth with an indelible pencil, as if they were eggs. There are 
probably a great many people living in these islands to-day 
who are in reality, as it were, somebody else. The German 
sociologist Stipfelkraut has a striking passage in which he 
attributes the large number of hyphened surnames com- 
pounded with Smith to what he calls ‘ the re-self-allocation 
urge,” observing with perfect reason that if an Englishman 
thinks he is someone else, the laws of probability favour his 
being a Smith. 
* * * * 

Tue Demon BEER. 

Thank God there are left in this country sufficient right- 
thinking, high-minded, patriotic, far-seeing, knock-kneed, 
anemic busybodies to raise a storm of protest against 
Mr. Lansbury’s scheme for authorizing the sale of beer in the 
Royal Parks. It passes our comprehension how such a hair- 
brained, subversive, un-English project ever reached even the 
stage of publicity. It would be at variance with the whole 
spirit of the Licensing Laws to allow an Englishman to have a 
drink except under conditions to which, on a fine day, no one 
would submit himself without the expectation of being 
mellowed by more alcohol than he needed. Besides, not once 
or twice in our rough island story, but several times, deplorable 
results have been produced by the consumption of alcohol 
out of doors in the London district. So recently as 1874, a 
man, describing himself as a ship’s chandler, drank a pint of 
beer in a field near Esher and had a fit ; while in the following 
year two old men, after sharing a bottle of stout on Parliament 
Hill, described themselves as the Holy Roman Empire and 
were thrown into prison. But what a Victorian humorist 
described (inevitably) as the Ale Fresco Menace has, Heaven 
be praised. been averted; so it would be idle to multiply 


instances. Morn. 
The Theatre 


A MasQuE FoR DANCING, INVENTED BY GEOFFREY 

Krynes. Tue CAMARGO SOCIETY. 

To judge by the rather scanty criticisms so far accorded to the 
Camargo Society’s fourth production at the Cambridge 
Theatre this week, the study of Blake has not greatly advanced 
in his native land, in spite of a recent centenary advertisement. 
Our English prophet, whom Mr. W. B. Yeats once vainly 
endeavoured to turn into an Irishman, is still regarded as a 
mild Biblical illustrator, with certain quaint views about the 
spiritual forms of fleas and other creatures. ‘ A bit of the 
Bible turned into a ballet ’’ was one of last Sunday’s intelli- 
gent descriptions of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’s remarkable 
‘*“masque”’ founded on the famous inventions for which 
Blake used the Book of Job to reveal his own doctrine. 

Well, it may be partly Blake’s fault. Woe unto those who 
speak darkly, in symbol and allegory, to their own generation ! 
They will be slowly stifled under the commentaries of the next. 
And the great unleisured and mainly unlettered public will go 
on looking at the surface of obscure designs, asking if they are 
beautiful, which is after all the first thing we have to consider 
in a picture, a spectacle, or a ballet. 

Regarded as mere surface this Job is, I think, a lovely thing. 
Blake, with all his subtleties and piercing insight, was at heart 
exquisitely simple. Otherwise, could he have lived as nobly, 
and, on the whole, as happily as he did? Mme. Raverat who 
has designed the scenery and costumes is entirely faithful to 
this surface simplicity. It is a miracle that she has not dis- 
appointed or shocked those who know Blake’s iilustrations. Yet 
she too, like Mr. Keynes, in his modest programme explana- 
tions, has not failed to grasp Blake’s deeper intentions. His 
grand anachronisms, his Gothic Cathedral, his Druid 
“remains ” in mystical opposition, are all in her scenes. They 
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are lovely in themselves—at a first glance. They do not mis- 
represent Blake—as one looks again. But they are not “ a bit 
of the Bible.” 

Mr. Keynes, the only bibliographer of Blake, the most 
complete of Blake’s editors, has guarded himself, in the 
preface to his larger Nonesuch Press edition, from joining 
the troop of the poet’s scholiasts. And here in his adaptation 
of Job he appears to be following Mr. Joseph Wicksteed’s 
book in its latest version of 1925. Mr. Wicksteed (if I 
remember accurately) found that the image of the Godhead 
that dominated Blake’s illustrations was Job’s Spiritual 
Self. And so Mr. Keynes—in the programme. But this 
image, as weirdly and stiffly represented by Mr. John Loftus’s 
attitude and make-up, might as well have been the hard 
false Convention whom Job, with all his parochial and 
agricultural merits, had been worshipping too long in place 
of the true deity. True God or false, this figure makes a 
superb background. Job is a little sacrificed, having little 
to do but turn his head and look on, while his family obediently 
posture in prosperity or in grief. Mrs. Job, too—she, as 
Miss Margery Stewart showed her, passed her days in a 
somnolent or placid trance. But their tranquillity was 
an effective contrast to the red-haired, claw-handed Satan 
of Mr. Anton Dolin, a whirlwind in the pastoral atmosphere, 
and to the hypocritical gestures of the three false comforters 
in another scene. Only the entrance of the young Elihu 
did not seem to me perfectly realized choreographically, or 
to be sufficiently differentiated from earlier steps. But 
one cannot forget the demure and deliciously sober con- 
formities and pleasant evolutions of Job’s family—‘ so 
unlike the domestic life”? of our Bright Young Things at 
the present day ! 

A hasty criticism cannot do justice to the real discovery 
made by the Camargo Society. After we had survived the 
stale prancings and pantomimic trivialities of an opening 
bird ballet, about which the less said the better, the evening 
was pure delight, and I cannot help thinking that an uproar 
of praise would have resounded across London had an 
equivaient of this invention been imported from Russia, 
with novel Soviet decorations. 

The only regrettable incident—it couldn’t have been 
foreseen—was a comic after-ballet which took place in response 
to the audience’s enthusiasm, Dr. Vaughan Williams (whose 
music I must leave for Mr. Basil Maine's appreciation) 
colliding, in a pas de deux with Mr. Dolin, Angels exhibiting 
the sewn sides of unlighted wings and Miss Ninette de Valois 
—to whom we owe the production—skipping capriciously 
in and out of the pleased company. This addition, which 
annihilated solemnity of illusion, might be carefully repressed 
when Job is given again at the New Theatre, Oxford, on 
July 24th. I urge all who can go there to see the entrancing 
entertainment. 

A word in conclusion for Mr. Constant Lambert, whose 
charming ballet of Pomona ended the evening, who conducted 
indefatigably all through, and whose overture of the Bird- 
Actors was another “feature” which I enjoyed, though 
I must not presume to describe it in musical terms. 

RicuHArD JENNINGS. 


The Cinema 


LitTLe By LitTTLe. 

Keepers of Youth, the British International picture 
showing at the London Pavilion, is an honest and competent 
piece of work, and, as such, marks an advance on the general 
run of British films. The British film industry has always 
had an almost talismanic faith in the dramatic value of 
school life. 1 find it hard to recall a single home-made film 
in which, either as prologue, inset or flash-back, a glimpse 
was not vouchsafed to us of laconic, starry-eyed heroics 
played out against a lavishly-mullioned background. They 
seem to be the only specialité du pays which English pro- 
ducers regard as a sure thing; what the Third Degree is to 
Hollywood, the Sixth Form is to Elstree. Unfortunately, 
their presentation, as a rule, is painfully maladroit. E’en 
the ranks of Giggleswick can scarce forbear to hiss as some 
tasselled stripling in the early ’thirties accepts the onus of 
the inevitable tuck-shop scandal for chumship’s sake. Public 
school men leave the building in a body at the sight of a 
film-prefect. 

All the more credit, then, to Mr. Bentley, whose production 
of Keepers of Youth shuns most of the pitfalls of travesty. 
His film is about schoolmasters, but the requisite suggestion 
of school-life in the background is never less (though never 
more) than plausible. In the Senior Common Room the 
pettifogging demands of realism are drowned by the strident 
voice of melodrama. A deplorable state of affairs existed 
among the staff of Brentley School, and the film makes no 
bones about it. The games master—a Capone in cap and 


gown—plays county cricket in the holidays, but term-time 
immerses him in the more absorbing pursuits of blackmail, 
tippling and seduction. 


His colleagues, whether cretinous 
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or merely rheumatic, are a sorry lot, and the head-master 
is a modern counterpart of Squeers. Add to these fishy 
ingredients a radiant assistant matron and a young idealist 
from Oxford (where the young idealists come from), allow 
to simmer, and—whether you label the finished stew exposé 
or burlesque—you cannot deny its pungency. Mr. Bentley 
has wisely concentrated on the melodrama. His adaptation 
is highly to be commended; he has broken up Mr. Arnold 
Ridley’s play to suit its new medium far more thoroughly and 
judiciously than is usual in these days, when half the camera- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic are working with their backs 
to the Fourth Wall. He is extremely well served by his cast, 
and in particular by Mr. Herbert Ross, Miss Ann Todd 
and Mr. Garry Marsh (as the Demon King in a club 
tie). There were a few moments of the ponderous 
and embarrassing over-emphasis characteristic of British 
films, which, when they do manage to keep pace with 
the audience’s imagination, are always several lengths 
behind their emotions. But there were signs, by way of 
unexpected compensation, of a refreshing vitality—of a 
readiness to build entertainment on foundations outside the 
literal limitations of the text. The sequence parodying an 
American film in a provincial cinema was the most amusing 
and the most hopeful thing I have seen in a British film 
for a long time. 

But the importance of Keepers of Youth is its consistent 
competence, rather than its moments of inspiration. You 
cannot win your spurs before you know your drill. A few 
more slick, workmanlike films like this and The Outsider, 
(which was rather more pretentious but rather less good) and 
it will be time to start hoping for great things from Elstree. 

PETER FLEMING. 


Correspondence 


CONFERENCE ON AFRICAN CHILDREN. 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—For four days last week there met in Geneva a 
Conference of some significance as a gesture and, it may be, 
of no little importance for the influence which it may well 
exert upon the course of international and inter-racial relations 
in regard to Africa. As Lord Noel-Buxton, its president, 
remarked, this International Conference on African Children 
was a unique event even for Geneva, with its varied experience 
of international gatherings, for never before had missionaries 
of all the Western churches, anthropologists, administrative 
officials, doctors, educationists and sociological experts met 
on a common platform. It was, he said, such a Conference 
as the League of Nations might have called and perhaps 
would call in the future. 

The purpose of the Conference, which was organized by the 
Save the Children International Union, was to consider 
various aspects of child life in Africa, and the discussions 
were grouped under four heads in each of the five main 
geographical divisions of the continent, as follows: (1) Still- 
birth and infant mortality from the pathological point of 
view, (2) still-birth and infant mortality from the social and 
economic point of view, (8) education in regard to the 
preparation of children for life, and (4) general conditions of 
work for children and adolescents and the protection of 
children at work. The papers submitted were based on the 
personal observation and experience of the rapporteurs, 
supplemented by information derived from the questionnaire 
which the Save the Children International Union had 
circulated very widely in Africa during the preceding two years. 

All told, nine different nationalities, white and coloured, 
were represented in the Conference. The Colonial Office sent 
nine official delegates, and the Belgian Government also sent 
a representative, while the Governments of Italy and Portugal 
sent observers. The French Government was not represented, 
but French missionaries took a prominent part in the 
Conference. The League of Nations Mandates, Health and 
Social Sections were represented, and so was the International 
Labour Office. The diversity of voluntary organizations 
which sent delegates has an interest of its own. To name but 
a few—there were the Royal Anthropological Institute, the 
African Society, the International Council of Nurses, the 
International Women’s Suffrage Alliance, the century-old 
Anti-slavery and Aborigines Protection Society and the 
newly formed League of Coloured Peoples, and, of course, 
many missionary societies and orders. The Conference 
derived much encouragement from the messages of support 
which were received from the Secretaries of State for the 
Dominions and the Colonies, from the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations, the Director of the International 
Labour Office, and others. 

Lord Passfield’s commendation was not limited to verbal 
expressions of good will. From the first moment that the 
Government heard that the Conference was contemplated 
they determined to do all they could to make it effective. 
They arranged to send out the questionnaires to all 
the African colonies, they coilected the replies and 
examined them before transmitting them to the organ- 


izing committee. It was therefore with the full con 
currence of the Government that the replies were given, 
and they accepted full responsibility for them. More- 
over, if a permanent organization for information and propa- 
ganda were set up as the result of the Conference—Lord 
Noel-Buxton had thrown out a suggestion to this effect in 
his presidential address—Mr. Vernon said he could quite 
definitely and authoritatively promise the assistance of 
the Government. 

It is difficult to sum up briefly the effect of four crowded 
days of discussion, but it may fairly be said that the following 
points stood out: The necessity of increased action to stem 
the tide of infant mortality, the importance of avoiding 
in Africa any repetition of the evils of exploitation which 
characterized the industrial revolution in Europe, and the 
need for greater knowledge of the African himself, of respect 
for his point of view, and of assuring that he is himself asso- 
ciated with every activity for the good of his race. The 
need for greater knowledge was pointedly stated by one 
of the African delegates, Miss Olutunu Tuboku-Metzger, 
from Sierra Leone, who said that no group of people could 
do anything effective to improve conditions in Africa unless 
they had true information as to what those conditions were : 
and she warned her hearers that, since the continent presented 
a multiplicity of peoples and traditions, and civilizations of 
every stage “ from the most primitive to the most modern ” 
. . . “the adventurer is certain to find whatever he is looking 
for.’ Another important point was made by Bishop Gresford 
Jones in the sermon which he preached at the English Church 
on the morrow of the Conference. Speaking from his own 
experience in Uganda, the Bishop said he was impressed by 
the aspirations of the people to be “ taken in hand and lifted 
up into the great brotherhood of civilized man.” ‘* Don’t 
be afraid to educate these children of Africa,’ urged the 
Bishop, *“‘ so it be to educate them to be better Africans, 
not indifferent Europeans.” 

The Conference was fortunate in having the presences 
among the official British delegates, of the Rev. A. G. Fraser, 
whose work at the Prince of Wales’s College, Achimota, is 
so well known to readers of the Spectator. Above all men, 
he is striving to develop a race of ‘* better Africans—not 
indifferent Europeans.” In one of his speeches, he referred 
to the fine character and inherent potentialities of the African 
as he knew him; he condemned, too, the degradation which 
had been imposed on him by the white man. ‘ The evils of 
infant mortality in Africa,’’ he said, ‘ are largeiy the result 
of our economic system,” for they arise from the land hunger 
which ** has done more harm than the drink traffic.” ‘ Per- 
sonally,” said Mr. Fraser, ‘“‘I would rather be responsible 
for shipping a cargo of gin to Africa every day of the year, 
than for shipping a man who had a genius for economic 
exploitation”: strong words but spoken from the heart 
of one who has a profound sense of our responsibility to the 
African peoples. 

One other point may be noted, for it indicates a significant 
idea. It was introduced by Cant. Rattray, who represented 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, and has been working 
in the Gold Coast as an anthropologist in the Government 
service. He urged the importance of anthropological study 
as a guide to understanding the African and working for his 
welfare. The Gold Coast Colony, he said, was the first to send 
an anthropologist to Africa, and the first to send an African 
home to be trained in anthropology. He suggested that ail 
the Governments in Africa should send Africans to Europe to 
be so trained and then “let them loose” among their own 
peoples. 

The Conference passed no formal resolutions, but embodied 
its findings in a series of ‘‘ conclusions ’’ which expressed the 
desire to see the Declaration of Geneva—the League of 
Nations ‘“‘ Charter of Child Welfare ’—applied throughout 
Africa, paid tribute to the work which Governments, voluntary 
organizations and individuals have been and are accomplish- 
ing for the betterment of the conditions of the African popula- 
tions, and set forth a series of specific suggestions as to the 
development of work in and for Africa under the heads indi- 
cated in the papers submitted. Among these may be noted 
the necessity of increasing the number of suitably trained men 
and women, both African and European, as doctors, health 
visitors, and midwives for service in Africa, the adaptation of 
school curricula to the aptitude and to the moral, intellectual 
and physical needs of the African child, the appointment of 
Africans to all bodies giving direction to educational policy, 
the increase of the number of schools for girls, and the prepara- 
tion of the African peoples for the increasing industrialization 
of Africa. 

Finally, the Save the Children International Union was 
charged with the duty of establishing a permanent unofficial 
centre for documentary research, for the exchange of informa- 
tion and experience, and for the promotion of relations be- 
tween voluntary societies which are assisting the Governments 
and Colonial services. It was also requested to take steps for 
the summoning of further conferences.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your SprectaAL CORRESPONDENT, 
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India 


Independence v. Dominion Status 


[In accordance with our policy of giving a hearing to all sides, we have decided to publish the following extracts 
from a speech by Mr. V. J. Patel, though we do not necessarily agree with all his opinions.—Ep. Spectator.]} 
By V. J. Pate. 


PRESIDENT OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL (POLITICAL) CONFERENCE IN GREAT Britain, JUNE, 1931 


Tur Lahore Congress, which met in December, 1929, altered 
the creed of the Congress, which was till then, attainment 
of “ Swaraj,” to that of ** Purna Swaraj ’’—that is complete 
independence. This was understood to mean “ complete 
severance of British connexion.” Since the Gandhi-Irwin 
truce, however, there has been an expression of opinion from 
some very eminent and responsible Congressmen that Purna 
Swaraj is not consistent with the voluntary association of 
India with Britain as a full, free, and willing partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The Karachi Congress 
has definitely resolved that the creed of Purna Swaraj 
remains intact. 


Having regard to the circumstances and the previous 
history leading to the change of creed at Lahore, it is difficult 
to agree with the expression of opinion on the meaning of 
the phrase ‘*‘ Purna Swaraj”’ recently pronounced by these 
eminent Congressmen; but the fact remains that the 
adherents of the Congress consist of both schools of thought. 

Be that as it may—the Karachi Congress, by its Mandate 
to the Delegates to the Round Table Conference to demand, 
inter alia, India’s right to secede at will, has unequivocally 
accepted “‘ Dominion Status’ as a step towards its goal of 
“Purna Swaraj.” If, therefore, Mahatma Gandhi attends 
the Round Table Conference in London and returns to India 
with a Constitution of full-fledged Dominion Status in his 
pocket, it will not be altogether easy for him to persuade 
the country to accept that Constitution. If the Congress 
does accept it on the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, it will be 
another miracle to his credit. In any case, and even then, 
the following General Elections will be fought on the issue 
of Dominion Status v. Complete Independence. 

I have been criticized in some quarters and blamed for 
being a pessimist. It has been argued that my public 
utterances, enumerating and emphasizing the problems 
involved, are calculated to hinder rather than help the 
creation of peace mentality so necessary at this juncture. 

I am clearly of opinion that this is a mistaken view. I 
think both parties to the Conference must have a vivid 
realization of the grave issues involved and the terrible 
consequences likely to ensue in case of a breakdown. Britain 
must know that the masses in India have been stirred and 
are prepared for any sacrifices in the cause of freedom. The 
trouble in India must and will continue till India is com- 
pletely free. Force and repression will no longer help Britain 
to hold down the India of to-day. She will not accept any 
Constitution which savours of inequality in any shape or 
form with any other free nation of the world. Her demands 
are clear and emphatic. Nothing short of complete trans- 
ference of power from the British people to the people of 
India will meet the requirements of the situation. Any 
endeavour to put limitations or restrictions on such power 
under the colour of safeguards during the transition period 
will not be tolerated by her. 

Is Britain prepared for all this? Is she in a mood to-day 
to divest herself of all responsibility for the government of 
India? I am afraid she is not. She still thinks in terms 
of stages, safeguards, guarantees, assurances, and so on. 
India thinks in terms of complete freedom without any 
reservation. In these circumstances I feel that the time is 
not yet ripe for a final settlement. The gulf is too wide to 
be bridged by vague and unmeaning formulas. The time 
will no doubt come when both countries can meet on the 
basis of perfect equality—one free country negotiating with 
another free country and formulating terms of treaty. But 
that time is not yet. I was the other day asked by a friend 
a definite question—what in my opinion were the prospects 
of an agreement between Britain and India at the ensuing 
sitting of the Round Table Conference. My answer to my 
friend was somewhat to the following effect : 


: If the Delegates of both countries enter the Conference with 
the full realisation of the dangers involved in a breakdown there is 





some hope of settlement. I know Mahatma Gandhi will come 
with a determination to reach an agreement. He wants PEACE. 
He is essentially a man of peace. He does not want to subject his 
countrymen to further sufferings and sacrifices if he can help it. 
He knows more than anyone else that breakdown means a revival 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement in a much more vigorous and 
intensive form, and greater suffering, miseries and hardships to 
millions in India. He knows that Government would come down 
upon the people with still more savage repression. If. Britain on 
her part has fully realised that the revival of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, with its counterpart—the boycott of British goods and 
institutions which is bound to be carried on in a more systematic 
and intensive scale than hitherto—means the total destruction of 
British trade for all time to come: if she has realised that whatever 
happens, our people are determined, in the event of a breakdown, 
to make India a terrible burden for England to carry much longer 
without breaking her own back : and if she has realised that repres- 
sion and force can only aggravate the situation—then both parties 
will leave no stone unturned to come to a settlement. Mahatma 
Gandhi will stand by the Mandate of the Congress. Britain must 
be prepared to cease to think in terms of safeguards, etc., and accept 
the resolutions of the Karachi Congress in their entirety. I, 
personally, think from what I have observed during my stay in 
England that Britain has not yet realised the dangers involved in a 
breakdown and, therefore, I am not at all hopeful of the result.” 


Mahatma Gandhi will, at the Conference, demand inclusion 
of a clause in the Constitution expressly providing for the right 
of India to secede at will from the Union. The Congress view 
is that the right of every nation constituting the British 
Commonwealth of Nations has an undoubted right to secede. 
In fact, the Commonwealth ceases to be a voluntary associa- 
tion of free nations if this right is denied to them ; but as the 
right has been doubted in some quarters, the Congress de- 
mands that it should be made * express” in the Constitution 
itself. It is difficult to understand how Britain can resist this 
demand. It is, after all, for the people of India to decide 
whether India shall remain as a free, full, and willing partner 
in the Union, or go out and join or form other Unions. No one 
can say with any degree of certainty what view the people of 
India might take a few years hence. It might be that Britain 
herself might find the arrangement unsatisfactory from her 
own point of view. It all depends upon how far either country 
makes it worth the other’s while to continue as a partner. 

I have been told by several friends in this country that the 
insertion of the clause the Congress has in mind is wholly 
unnecessary, for they argue that if to-day, for instance, 
Canada or Australia desires to secede from the Empire, nothing 
in the world could prevent them from doing so. No Acts 
could prevent the dismemberment of the British Common- 
wealth : but the Dominions remain in the Union of their own 
free will, because experience has shown that it is to their 
mutual advantage to do so. Similarly, if India is satisfied that 
the arrangement works to the mutual good of all members con- 
cerned, and it is worth her while to continue, she will do so, 
or else she will secede. I am inclined to agree with this view, 
and perhaps Mahatma Gandhi might be persuaded to view 
the whole question in this light. 

I should like to say a word to His Majesty’s Government in 
England. The least that the peasants and workers of India 
expect of you, as a Socialist Government, is to see that these 
comrades of yours do not start with a handicap in the new 
order of things. This can be done to some extent, at any rate, 
by the extension of franchise to them. You will, therefore, 
stand up for universal franchise in the new Constitution. 
You will, they trust, make no compromise on this question 
with any party in India or England. Otherwise their appre- 
hension is that the new order of things will mean, so far as 
they are concerned, merely a change of masters. 

The second point on which I would like to say a word to the 
Socialist Government is this: By all means make every 


endeavour to get the support of other parties, but if you fail, 
make no compromise with them, but—standing by your princi- 
ples which you have so often advocated in the past—prepare 
a Constitution embodying the full demands of the Indian 
National Congress, and submit it to Parliament. 
country on that issue if need be. 


Go to the 
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Country Life 


AGRICULTURAL GROCERS. 

A new and admirable experiment towards what might be 
called in America an ‘ economic get-together ” is being tried 
this week at the Royal Show at Warwick: the grocer and the 
farmer are to join hands. <A personally conducted party of 
grocers, who will first spend the better part of a week in seeing 
characteristiz :cenes of English production, will conclude 
their ingenious tour with a visit to the Pavilion of the National 
Mark in the Royal Show. Now this pavilion, arranged with 
progressive cunning to catch the attention of all and sundry, 
has become a feature of nearly all the bigger shows. It 
contains a cinema—illustrating such things as the passage 
of the strawberry from the plant to the jam pot, or, better, 
the tin. It has cookery demonstrations, disclosing, among 
much beside, the worth of British flour. The amber charm of 
British honey is accentuated by a winking electric light 
behind the cunning glass jars! The various bays and dressed 
windows, as it might be, within the pavilion announce in 
various persuasive ways the value of British meat, cheese, 
poultry, flour, fruit, vegetables and malt extracts—if properly 
graded, packed and nationally marked. The design is to 
attract first the producer—and hitherto he ha, been very 
backward in grading and marking—secondly, the consumer. 

* * * * 

Now it is realized that the middleman or distributor is as 
important as either, because he is the link between the two. 
He, too, started slowly. Indeed, he has seemed at times to 
have nursed a definite prejudice against British produce ; but 
of late has advanced a long way. We can say at the end of 
each year that British produce is stocked in greater quantity 
and displayed more persuasively than it was a twelvemonth 
ago. We may hope that this tour of the grocers, culminating 
into the very attractive Royal Show at Warwick, will accelerate 
the beneficent movement. British producers are grading 
their goods better, even apart from the Ministry ; witness the 
success of the Cheddar and Cheshire cheese-makers. Con- 
sumers are discovering first that home-grown produce is best, 
and most wholesome, and secondly, that it can be bought in 
parcels, boxes, bags, tins, glass containers of convenient size 
and carriage, ‘The grocer has the comparatively easy task of 
keeping the willing producer and consumer in close and 
effective touch, After all, the difference, say, between British 
tinned fruit and imported pulp is very nearly the difference 
between ambrosia and husks, if not between food and poison. 

* * * * 
A ReEvIveD Berry. 

This bumper year for strawberries, a berry that had been 
under a cloud, marks a curious botanical fact. Almost all our 
hybridized and even our specially selected fruits need constant 
supervision if they are not to relapse ; but the strawberry is 
almost peculiar in this that only the first of the buds on the 
runners carry the prolific virtues of the parent plant. Such 
care was not taken during the War (because there was too 
little sugar to preserve the fruit), and strawberries suffered 
such degeneration that the malady appeared to be chronic; 
and a number of other ills supervened. Happily selection has 
at last recovered the old quality, at least in a certain number of 
varieties, such as Royal Sovereign and the rather later and 
more purple Bedford. It has been a bumper year for straw- 
berries ; and a Canadian visitor has assured some of us that 
no fruit on the American Continent can compare with the 
English berry in flavour. Happily, too, the art and practice 
of tinning has developed just in time to preserve any super- 
fiuity of the fruit in its full savour. 

* * * * 
LONDON NATURALISTS. 

London has always been a rus in urbe—at least on the 
Western side—and such places as Richmond are searcely less 
rich in birds than a Norfolk Broad. Indeed, naturalists have 
been known to journey from the deep, deep country itself to 
London in order to see certain rare fowl. The nearest thing in 
London to the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust is the Lendon 
Natural History Society, of which Lord Grey is President. Its 
membership is highly distinguished and representative. The 
list of its organized trips makes the mouth water of any 
botanist or ornithologist, mycologist or archaeologist. In 


August next, for example, the Society visits the Tring Reser- 
voirs (which have no parallel the world over), the King George 
Reservoir, the Essex marshes, Black Park, and Dorking; so 
that the bird-man, the bug-man and the plant-man may all 
benefit. The monthly meetings are held at the School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine (one of the too little appre- 
ciated wonders of London) when the library and really mar- 
vellous collections are open to members. All inquiries con- 
cerning membership or what not should be made of the Hon. 
Sec., A. B. Hornblower, 91 Queen’s Road, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex. <A society that offers so much to any naturalist should 
be a godsend to “ those whom towns immure.” Incidentally, 
a model society of the sort was started by Charles Kingsley ; 
and as the Chester Natural History Society remains a model. 
* * * * 
WE tsi VANDALS. 

A very different sort of reappearance, recorded in one of 
the loveliest bits of Britain, is of the water crowfoot on the 
Rheidol near Aberystwyth. It is, of course, a common enough 
plant, but its flourishing is taken by local botanists (who 
are remarkable for accuracy as well as zest) as sign that 
those fouled waters are repurified. That invading plant, 
the monkey flower, which has recently taken captive North 
Devon ditches and the banks of the Lea—to speak of what I 
have myself seen—is also blossoming in great profusion on 
the Rheidol. These happy facts are recorded at the same 
moment as the destruction of one of the most charming 
little gardens in my memory. Local authorities, devotees, it 
appears, of another sort of music than ‘‘ the music of flowers,” 
have just dug up and destroyed the little sunk garden in the 
castle. I have associated it in memory with the Knot garden 
at Stratford. It has been destroyed just when the shrubs 
were at their best, in order to provide a site for a Pierrot 
troupe. It seems that Aberystwyth, unlike London, objects 
to the rus, or hortus, in urbe. However, the restoration of 
those lovely rivers—and incidentally of the home of the 
Welsh poppy—is more than compensation. Nevertheless the 
garden was a gem, of more value, one would have thought, 
than any common amusement. 

* * * * 
ComMMON RanITIEs. 

It should be set down to the credit of our civilization that 
beautiful plants spread wide in the shortest possible time. The 
very humblest gardens to-day are bright with the very best 
sorts of plant. Take that most gorgeous of the poppy tribe— 
about which I have allowed myself more than once a lyrical 
outburst—take Meconopsis Betonicifolia. Since Mr. Kingdon 
Ward brought back a handful of the seed from the Thibetan 
border the plant has so flourished that you can now buy seed in 
twopenny packets; and in consequence may discover in some 
cottage garden glorious specimens of a flower that was the 
other day a Chelsea rarity. The blue glory of the Himalayas 
adorns our village gardens. More than this, the flower even 
grows in glory, and extends from one petal to six. The best 
group I have seen came from a twopenny packet. 

* * * * 

This is but one instance. Others are of more general appli- 
cation. That lovely and most lusty rose, as gay in foliage as in 
petal, Madame Edouard Herriot or the Daily Mail rose, has 
spread throughout the country only less quickly than the early 
climbers, with Dorothy Perkins in the lead. We shall see, I 
hope, a like extension of Mermaid, one of the most wonderful 
of all roses, for its big blossoms will appear at Christmas. 
Perhaps the most remarkable extension of all is of the Allwoodii 
carnation. It was not so many years ago when Mr. Allwood 
crossed the carnation proper with so-called border pink. The 
variety of Allwoodiis is now beyond reckoning; and the hum- 
blest gardens, to the increase both of colour and scent, possess 
a variety or two. Now carnations and roses are almost as easy 
to raise from cuttings as poppies from seed, and a yet wider and 
more rapid spread might be stimulated. Why should not some 
village organisation, say a Women’s Institute, or Service Club, 
inspire the creation of a communal! garden, where plants could 
be multiplied for the sake of the community? It could be done 
by voluntary service and at next to no expense. 

W. Beacu Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


{In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The 


length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ‘* News of the Week.’ —Ed. SPECTATOR. ] 


OIL FROM COAL 


{To the Editor of the Spectaror.| 

Str,—The advocates of low-temperature carbonization seem 
incapable of understanding the arguments of its critics. 
Thus the Hon. Secretary of the Low Temperature Coal 
Distillers’ Association attributes to me the statement that 
the value of low-temperature semi-coke “ is only a few shillings 
a ton more at the works than the coal carbonized thereat,” 
whereas what I said was that “in order to avoid loss on 
the process the resulting semi-coke would have to fetch 
several shillings a ton more at the works than the cost of 
the coal carbonized thereat.” For open fires I much prefer 
a good house coal to any semi-coke that I have yet tried. 

Moreover, let me assure him that I am fully aware of 
recent advances in the hydrogenation of coal, and had them 
all in mind when I wrote my original letter. Even at the 
best hydrogenation must be a costly process, because of the 
combined pressure and temperature necessarily involved and 
the still high cost of hydrogen. In my opinion, this country 
has already spent far too much money on low-temperature 
carbonization, which for many years has been an ignis fatuus, 
and should now be relegated comparatively to the background. 

To my mind, the real solution of our present difficulties 
lies not so much in “ oil from coal” as in replacing oil by 
coal, which scientifically should be a perfectly feasible problem, 
the solution of which would at once end the present dominance 
of oil as a motor fuel. And I would urge upon coal owners 
and the nation generally the importance of its being taken 
in hand forthwith.—I am, Sir, &c., WitiiaM A. Bone. 

London. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Srr,—May I very shortly give my experience, merely as a 
consumer of Coalite, with reference to the letters of Mr. W. A. 
Bone on June 13th and of Mr. Nielsen on June 20th on the 
Low Temperature Carbonization controversy ? Solely from 
consideration of economy and efficiency, a friend joined with me 
in getting a truck of Coalite sent from the works to a station 
near Shepton Mallet, Somerset. The result proved so satis- 
factory that we repeated the order last October, the price 
being 32s. a ton at the works, to which had to be added 
15s. 10d. a ton for freight for the long diagonal transport. We 
are hoping that it may be possible to obtain the next consign- 
ment from the South Metropolitan Gas Co.’s installation at 
Greenwich, at considerably less cost for freight. 
The advantages we have found in Coalite are : 
(1) It gives at least as much heat as an equal bulk of coal, and for 


the same time, although the coal weighs more than one and a half 
times as much. Consequently, Mr. Bone’s contention that at least 


‘ forty per cent. increase of coal wagon capacity is required for it does 


not hold good. 

(2) Even if 5s. a ton is allowed for cartage from the station, the 
total cost, 52s. 10d. per ton, works out at about 35s. for two-thirds 
of a ton, which gives a quantity of heat at least equal to that of one 
ton of coal. Can Mr. Bone get his high-grade house coal for less than 
this, at the same distance from the pit ? 

(3) The bright red fire which it makes gives out great heat without 
producing the stuffy atmosphere associated with coke. 


(4) It is much easier to light than coal, and very much easier than 
coke. 


(5) It keeps alight much longer than coal or coke, especially in slow- 
combustion fire-brick open grates, such as The Heaped Fire. 

(6) There is freedom from the smoke and dust which often 
get into the room when using coal and soil the walls and uphol- 
stery. 


—I am, Sir, &c., CONSUMER. 


EMPLOY THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of the SrecTartor.| 
Sir,—The article under the above heading in last weck’s 
issue is quite good in its way, but why not make a start by 
taking measures to prevent industries from which our 
safeguarded workmen derive their livelihood being swept 
away by foreign cheap and slave labour? The sagacious 





Cobden, the arch-priest of Free Trade, foreshadowed that 
we might find it necessary to alter our fiscal system if other 
nations did not follow our lead. 

Your next article, “ Week in Parliament,’ emphasizes 
the fact that nothing practical is done to deal with the 
burning question of the day, namely, unemployment, and so 
we go on month after month—great speeches are made, 
but nothing results except increased unemployment.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Henry C. TROLLOPE. 

42 Ashley Gardens, S.W.1. 

[We have heard that the protectionist countries have also 
an unemployment problem.—Ep. Spectatur.] 


OLD STYLE EMIGRATION 

[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 
Str,—In your news of the week for June 27th you say that 
any who were hitherto disposed to put any hopes in emigration 
should be finally disillusioned by the report of the Overseas 
Settlement Committee, according to which now there are more 
people arriving in this country from the Dominions than the 
number of emigrants. 

In the same number of the Spectator Mr. J. B. Pennington 
writes that Mr. Gandhi's cult of the spinning wheel is the best 
part of his campaign, helping the poor to make their own 
clothes, as they grow their own food. 

I happen to be reading James Leakey’s little book Outward 
Ho! (Williams and Norgate, 1s: 6d.) in which he makes out a 
strong case for sending out from England to vacant spots in 
Australia and Canada groups of young Britishers under a 
capable leader also to grow their own food and, if needs be, to 
spin their own clothing material. 

Instead of sending our emigrants to spots already occupied 
where they may be supplanting older and earlier immigrants 
we can and should organize new and independent communities 
to become the nuclei of self-supporting units living upon the 
produce of these fertile plains with their cattle and with up- 
to-date machinery. 

The Doukhobors have done it, and indeed are doing it now 
with clumsier tools and methods than we could command. 

The principal bane of modern emigration is the thrusting 
upon the labour market of eager workers in search of employ- 
ment, often obliged by their urgent need to accept wages below 
those for which oldez workers have long been contending, 
whereas Mr. Leakey’s scheme steers clear of this danger by 
locating his new-comers out of reach of places already settled 
(as if they were on a desert island), communicating with the 
home country by aeroplane. 

The author begins by recommending the establishment, by 
each of the counties of England and Scotland, of one if not 
more filiales or adopted towns on the Garden City principle of 
Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities, according to which the 
entire site of the City is owned jointly by the community in- 
habiting it, thus reconciling the prospective inhabitants to such 
hardships as the deprivation of such things, for instance, as 
tea, coffee, tobacco, &c., which their location may-be unable 
to produce. : 

Greatly daring, Mr. Leakey suggests that a marriage dowry 
be offered by the recruiting committee of each county to the 
first. fifty couples which they select as best suited for the par- 
ticular form of pioneering required, that dowry to consist of 
a free passage to and a year’s maintenance in the selected 
place! Needless to say, the intended bride and bridegroom 
must both be carefully selected and trained, and bound by an 
agreement for five or six years. This, with the probability of 
forthcoming children, should give the necessary stability to the 
enterprise. The author very wisely asks for no government 
assistance and relies solely upon the increment in the value of 
the land occupied to repay the home committees their outlay. 
I venture to say that the suggestions are worth serious study. 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. Dr’ Aru. 

Boreham Wood. 

[Why not in this country too ?—Eb. Spectator.] 
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THE VOICE OF PREJUDICE 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—Your correspondent the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke asks 
the most momentous question that men can put. ‘* How 
is right to overcome wrong?” He well defines right as 
including liberty, justice, truth, and peace, which he says 
**must be fought for,” making it quite clear that he is using 
no metaphor. 

The issue is plain. Jesus stood for right, but deliberately 
condemned the sword: refused to be a fighting Messiah, 
and by this course alienated His people and died His felon’s 
death ‘in consequence. His earlier followers witnessed 
through persecution to their Lord’s teaching of peace, until 
the empire captured the Church and ‘ Peter” drew the 
sword again which, deaf to the Master’s rebuke, he still 
brandishes! Sir Arthur Keith and Mr. Clarke exhibit the 
fighting spirit of an ‘* Antique Roman” rather than of a 
David Livingstone, who said he would do everything for 
peace except fight for it !—I am, Sir, &c., R. P. AsuHe. 

Croydon. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTAtoR.] 

Sir,—A first reading of the letter signed ‘‘ A. H. T. Clarke ” 
in your issue of July 4th evokes a feeling of exasperation, 
but a second reading suggests that the writer does not desire 
to be taken seriously; that he is, in fact, by conscious 
perversion and the use of mutually stultifying arguments, 
satirizing the mental processes of the bellicist (forgive the 
ugly word !). 

Yes, I think the writer of the letter is to be congratulated 
on, and thanked for, an amusing and salutary piece of satire. 
If one were to take him seriously (which God forbid !) one 
could only respond by a modification of his concluding 
sentence and exclaim, ‘Is muddle-headed romanticism to 
tak> the place of common sense ? *°—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Joun E. Hopcson. 

Abbotts Lynne, Manor Park, Aylesbury. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Str,—The letters which have appeared in your columns with 
regard to Sir Arthur Keith’s rectorial Address, reminded me of 
the old saying ** When thieves fall out,” &c. This time it is 
two eminent scientists, so perhaps there is a gleam of hope for 
the ordinary mortal. Whether these two great minds ever 
agree as to the exact meaning of the term “ tribal ’’ or whether 
there may not have been some “‘early’’ men, like the Incas of 
Peru, who were quite peaceful, surely during the process of the 
evolution of man to a higher type and without the aid of *‘ inter- 
marriage,’ we shall evolve some method of settling inter- 
national disputes other than the stupid and wasteful one of 
war. 

Judging from the latest gesture from America, it may well 
be an international financial blanket rather than a tribal one 
we shall all be forced to sleep under in peace ! 

No one would expect Sir Arthur Keith and Professor Elliot 
Smith—least of all themselves—to settle this problem or any 
other by means of a boxing contest of physical skill, and since 
men can and do grow out of childish habits, why not nations 
also ?—I am, Sir, &c., ANNIE K, PATERSON. 

The Cottage, Bramhall, Cheshire. 


THE COLOUR BAR 
[70 the Editor of the SrpecTator.| 

Srr,—-What I have to describe is simply an effort in co-operation 
here in Grahamstown, the cultural and judicial centre of the 
Eastern Province of South Africa. It has been felt, ever 
since the qualified success of the Native Welfare Societies, 
that some effort involving greater opportunities for co-opera- 
tion and self-help on the part of the native population should 
be made. Last March Dr. R. Broom addressed a meeting 
for the inauguration of a joint council of Europeans and 
natives in Grahamstown. The movement then begun, and 
now moving in twenty-two other parts of South Africa, 
promises to supply a practical solution of racial difficulties 
as they are encountered by Europeans and natives living in 
close proximity to one another within the Union. 

What has the joint council in Grahamstown been able 
to do as an effective organization voicing Kuropean and 


Bantu opinion on inter-racial relations ? Its constitution 
makes membership open to all—Europeans and_ natives 
paying five shillings and one shilling respectively. It meets 
every two months to conduct its business. But other gather- 
ings are held under its auspices. When Dr. Jesse Jones came 
recently the natives chose thirty of their number to attend 
a lecture on ‘* Co-operation or Conflict,” held in the European 
part of the city. On June 9th a paity of Europeans went 
to the Location Church, where over three hundred natives 
had come to hear the joint council explained to them. Young 
and old gathered to listen to the speeches of the president 
and vice-president, the European secretary and two native 
members, interpreted with great alertness into their own 
language by the native schoolmaster, an old boy of Lovedale. 

When question time came, two agitators had their oppor- 
tunity. A young native questioned the Council's right to 
bring evidence before the Native Economic Commission 
(appointed by the Government and brought to Grahamstown 
only after the Council had made representations in Parliament 
against the proposal not to include that city in the itinerary). 
His aged father went down from his seat to calm the inter- 
rupter, returning to collect his own thoughts. Meanwhile a 
coloured agitator, announcing himself as the agent of the 
I.C.U., having failed to rouse any opposition to the Council, 
disappeared as suddenly as he had come to the meeting. 
A young native at the back of the hall then stood up and 
asked: ‘ Was there not a joint council before I was born— 
God’s joint council?’ This question could not be ignored, 
nor, indeed, could it be answered without introducing theology. 

At last the old father, Foley by name, gave his speech 
and appealed to his fellows to support the Council. It would 
not have a smooth passage; but ‘ the paved way is not a 
good way.” He was “tumbled,” he said, to see so many 
Europeans interested in their location and joining in their 
efforts to provide a hall where they could “ recreate ” them- 
selves. The mecting ended with a native song and ‘‘ God 
Save the King.” 

The Council had taken root as a small seed, but it would grow 
to great efforts for better understanding between the extremes 
of civilization which Africa holds wherever the detribalized 
native is located beside his European masters.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Milner House, Rhodes University College, B. W. Liuoyp. 

Grahamstown, South Africa. 

[This is the most hopeful news we have received from 
South Africa for a long time. We hope ‘ Joint Councils ” 
will be established in every town throughout South Africa, 
May the movement also spread elsewhere.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] : 
Str,—In his striking article on the Colour Bar question, 
Professor Malinowski expresses the view that “* it is with regard 
to East Africa, and Kenya especially, that public opinion must 
be roused” : since “* East Africa is at present the danger spot 
of the whole world’s racial situation.” His policy is to 
repatriate the few thousand whites there, including, 
presumably, missionaries and officials, since the principle as 
stated by himself is ‘‘ to preserve the country for its own 
race.” The Indians would, of course, have to go also. 

Professor Malinowski is, no doubt, entitled to his own 
opinions, little though they may appeal to those who know 
from personal experience or have informed themselves from 
literature of the horrors of life in East Africa before the 
British occupation. He is not, however, entitled to commend 
them to your readers by erroneous statements. His assertion 
that ‘‘ on their own showing, the European settlers in Kenya 
are engaged in an economically unsound proposition ”’ is 
without foundation. The views of the European settlers 
were expressed by Lord Francis Scott, the leader of their 
deputation to give evidence to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee now in session, as follows: 

** Asked whether white colonization in Kenya was rather a 
doubtful proposition, and existed largely on account of artificial 
bolstering, Lord Francis disagreed emphatically, saying that 
colonization had gained enormously in stability since he first went 
to Kenya in 1919. The Director of Agriculture reported that in 
the ten years to 1930 the area under maize had increased 543 per 
cent., the area under wheat 143 per cent., that under coffee 245 per 
cent., and that under sisal 349 per cent. Lord Francis commented 


that in 1930 the domestic exports of Kenya had increased by 
£670,000, whereas Uganda, chiefly dependent on native cultiva- 
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tion, and Tanganyika, dependent about equally on European and 
native cultivation, had suffered decreases of £2,000,000 and 
£1,000,000 respectively, while other colonies in Central Africa 
showed similar decreases. This showed that the Kenya system 
of dual development by Europeans and natives was more stable.” 
(Reported in East Africa, June 11th, 1931.) 

This does not look like an economically unsound proposition : 
but Professor Malinowski explains that * the settlers assure 
us that they are faced with bankruptcy unless they can be 
supplied with cheap labour—which always means forced 
labour.” It is certain that the settlers of Kenya have never 
said anything of the sort: and I submit that Professor 
Malinowski ought either to substantiate or to withdraw this 
statement, and in the latter case to retract the argument 
founded upon it. 

It is undoubtedly desirable that public opinion should be 
roused with regard to Kenya Colony, but the particular point 
on which it seems most to require rousing is the regrettably 
inaccurate and misleading character of the attacks so 
persistently levelled against the Colony. For this there 
appears to be no valid excuse, as all relevant facts are clearly 
set forth in the admirable Reports of the Ormsby Gore and 
Hilton Young Commissions, which are accessible to all.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. A. WaTSON. 

Shirley Holms, Lymington. 


INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—It is a pity from the point of view both Indian and 
British that in the vast sub-continent of India there should 
be so few Englishmen in high positions straight from British 
public life. It is unfortunately a common saying that the 
Englishman does not recognize the Ten Commandments 
east of Suez and though this may be exaggeration it undoubt- 
edly reflects the fact that the Englishman in the East finds 
it difficult to retain the point of view he normally holds 
here. Whether or not we can send more of our public men 
as administrators to India, there is no reason why public 
spirited Britishers should not visit India more frequently. 
The difference between the Indian’s and our way of expressing 
deas makes closer human contact essential to mutual under- 
standing. It is surely a mistake to suppose that short 
visits are no good and that a long stay necessarily implies 
better understanding. Here is a case in point. In the 
April-June number of the Political Quarterly, 1931, Professor 
J. W. Gregory has an article, called ‘* Indian Education and 
Unemployment.’ He says in it that twelve years ago when 
he was going to India as a member of the Calcutta University 
Commission, he ‘* was emphatically warned by people of long 
Indian experience that the universities were such a menace 
to law and order, and such a danger to the country... 
that it would be a serious mistake to improve those nurseries 
of disaffection and discord.” ‘‘ So impressive were some of 
these statements,’ continues Professor Gregory, that he 
inspected the records of the Bengal police. ‘* The testimony 
of the police was that the educated classes had been the most 
effective supporters of law and order.” 

To imaginative and elastic minds, no doubt, a long stay is 
of greater value. But thanks to the policy of the Round 
Table Conference and to courageous statements made by 
friends of India in England we need no longer follow blindly 
** people of long Indian experience.’ On the other hand, if 
visitors go to India to look for trouble, no doubt they will 
find it as they would in any country in the world. 

Mr. Churchill, with his power of attracting public attention 
to anything he wishes to say, could do a very great deal to 
secure for us the permanent friendship of the people of India, 
but he chooses to use his charms to effect the contrary result, 
He considers it beneath him to try to understand Indian 
“ rabbits.” Without doubt the work of the peacemaker is 
slow and seldom dramatic. This might not suit Mr. Churchill 
who is happiest in the limelight. In his autobiography he 
tells how in his very first public speech the audience ** cheered 
a lot at all the right places when I paused on purpose to give 
them a chance, and even at others which I had not foreseen.” 

Would Mr. Churchill, who deplores the Round Table Con- 
ference, prefer the method of reducing India to a state of 
complete impotence in order magnificently to confer on her 





the gift of self-government ? He says in the same inimitable 
autobiography: “I thought we ought to have conquered 
the Irish and then given them Home Rule ; that we ought to 
have starved out the Germans and then revictualled their 
country ; and that after smashing the general strike we should 
have met the grievances of the miners.” 

Yet, even Mr. Churchill allows * that all people are equal 
in the sight of God.” That human nature is essentially the 
same everywhere in spite of differences of colour and that the 
means essential to the development of one nation should ‘be 
open to another, is a logical step which Mr. Churchil! seems 
either unwilling to admit or to advocate. Thus he lends his 
weight to make the Christian command to seek “* peace on 
Earth, good will toward men ” a mere pious aspiration instead 
of an accomplished fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Mary GIL.etr. 

Temple Fortune House, Golders Green. 


THE IDEA OF GOD 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—In the course of my religious inspection of day schools, 
being interested in your articles on ** The Idea of God,” I set a 
paper to the children on ‘“* What I think of God,” and the 
following was written by a girl of thirteen, attending an elemen- 
tary school. 


“God is a supreme being, a wonderful mind which is behind all 
the movements of the universe. He is the Creator of all things, and 
bears a Father’s love towards them. Nobody has seen God, but He 
sent His Son to reveal to us what He is like. Jesus Christ once said 
* If ye have seen Me, ye have seen My Father also.’ God is good, and 
everything he creates He makes good and beautiful. He is the great 
giver of life, everything is created in God’s plan, and everything 
must obey His wishes. God is eternal, and mankind cannot under- 
stand it, when we die and go to Heaven we shall have eternal life, 
It is only very gradually that God lets us know about Him, but in 
about ten thousand years’ time man will understand much more 
about Him and about His wonderful doings. God guides men’s hearts 
by the Holy Spirit.” 


Could anything be truer, or more simply expressed? It 
seems to me worthy of a place beside the other articles on ** The 
Idea of God.’’"—I am, Sir, &c., H. Crostanp BEt.. 

Assistant Diocesan Inspector of Schools. 

Empshott Vicarage, Liss, Hants. 


THE ANIMAL WORLD 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,— Your review of The Animal Year Book justly emphasizes 
the statement that foreign workers ‘* Make the English law 
the pattern for suggested reforms.” When M. Venizelos, a 
warm friend of animals, was collecting the materials for the 
Bill, now before the Greek Parliament, for amending and ex- 
tending the Greek law of 1917 and the subsequent decrees for 
the protection of animals, he wrote to me and asked me to pro- 
cure for him the English legislation on this subject, and English 
leaflets, translated into Greek, are used as propaganda by the 
Athens Society for the Protection of Animals.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athens. WILiiaM MILLER. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


RescuE Work AMONG GIRLS OF THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES. 

We are asking your help in making known the needs of the 
Fellowship of S. Michael and All Angels in their work for girls 
of the educated classes who have gone astray, whether it is 
the unmarried girl about to become a mother, or the girl who 
has fallen deeply into the life of sin. This work was started 
over thirty years ago and for a long time the pecuniary 
responsibility involved was almost entirely borne by one 
generous Churchwoman to whom the work owes its origin 
but who has since been called to her Rest. Unfortunately 
the need for this work is painfully evident and seems rather to 
increase than to diminish, and it would be heart-breaking to 
have to close our doors to those who are crying for help. 
Such, however, is our financial position that this will be 
inevitable unless additional support is given. The Fellowship 
has three Homes: a Maternity Home, a Home for girls not 
eligible for the Maternity Home, but who have fallen into a 
life of sin, and a Nursery for babies born in the Maternity 
Home where the mothers even when they have gone back to 
work, can keep in touch with their children. These Homes 
are small in order to give individual care and to bring each 
girl under definite religious teaching, the only hope of saving 


-them and restoring their self-respect. The administration 
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of the Funds is in the hands of a small Council, and all eontri- 
butions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 5 Bloomfield 
Terrace, London, S.W.1, and any further information about 
the work and the Homes can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary at the same address.—JOHN KENSINGTON, Bishop, 
President; Percy BLAackBurRN, Bishop, Nina K. Woops, 
Barspara M. Denny, Viee-Presidents; EVELYN GOWERS, 
Hon. Secretary. 
“Tue Inrqurrous DOLe.” 

The administration of the Unemployment Benefit calls. for 
the co-operation of the private citizen. Did your correspon- 
dent report to the nearest Unemployment Office the facts he 
gives ? Had he done so the benefit would have been stopped 
because of the refusal of an offer of reasonable employment. 
Some few years ago, when I was responsible for the local 
administration of the Fund, a local man, a magistrate, pointed 
out a group of men to me, and stated that he knew for a fact 
that six of them had refused work and he could prove it. I 
asked him to give me the necessary information to enable me 
to take action. He merely repeated his statement, but 
walked off after doing so, and although I wrote officially to 
him, urging him to assist the Department by giving the 
information, he gave no sort of answer. It is not wonderful 
that there are abuses when even a magistrate declines to 
prevent them as far as in him lies.—F. J. Parr, Cockermouth. 


Captive BirpDs IN THE HEAT. 

May I ask for the kind hospitality of your columns to plead 
for those unfortunate sufferers in this splendid summer 
weather—the caged birds now to be seen too often exposed to 
the intense heat of the sun, hanging in their prisons on hot 
brick walls, without protection? I trust that this letter may 
bring home to the thoughtless bird owner the fact that the 
free bird, living its right and natural life, seeks shade during 
the intense heat of the day, and that the miseries of imprison- 
ment are increased by exposing the prisoner to the full rays 
of the sun, with no cover to mitigate them.—MARGARET 
Branpisu (Hon. Treasurer, R.S.P.C.A. Caged Bird Poster Fund) 
95 Park Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 


DisPosaL. 

Recently in reading some old marriage licences, I lighted 
on one which astounded me, and I think will have a like 
effect on your readers. It ran thus: ‘* Thomas Herbert, 
senior, of Hanley Castle, Co. Worcester, alleges the marriage 
of his son Thomas Herbert of same, bachelor, aged 12 years 
and Mary Morris of St. Sepulchre, about 11, her parents dead 
and she at the disposal of said Thomas Herbert senior, her 
father-in-law and guardian assigned by will, 16 June, 1679.” 
—J. P. Bacon-Puituips, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


Tue Frerocity oF ANTIGONE. 

Your contributor of the notice of the ‘ Antigone” at 
Bradfield, says “‘ there is no ferocity about Antigone.” ‘The 
chorus says just the contrary. How does your contributor 
translate 

Snrot 70 yévunuw wudv € Guod warpds THs masdds. ? 
—O. L. Hoitanp, Bournemouth. 


[Jebb translated dudv by the word “ passionate,’ and there 
was certainly no “ ferocity’ in the character of Sophocles’ 
Antigone.—Eb. Spectator.| 


A Hosprrat For ANIMALS. 

In the Spectator, dated June 27th, the writer of the article 
* A Hospital for Animals ” gives at the close three quotations, 
the first being: ‘“‘ A merciful man is merciful to his beast ” 
(the Bible). Proverbs xii. 10 is the nearest to this: “A 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.” There is 
a much more serious error, however, on the same page in 
** Moth’s” contribution: ‘As a nation we are notoriously 
prone to hide our talent in a napkin.” I admit that the 
writer is in good company in this slip, for Charlotte Bronté 
wrote: “ Better to try all things and find all empty than 
to try nothing and leave your life a blank. To do this is 
to commit the sin of him who buried his talent in a napkin 
—despicable sluggard”’ (Shirley, ch. 23). As a matter of 
fact, a man would be no sluggard who succeeded in wrapping 
a talent in a napkin, and the feat would be as difficult as 
putting a quart into a pint pot. The napkin does not figure 
in the parable of the talents (see St. Matthew 25). It is in 
the parable of the pounds a napkin is mentioned and a pound 
is but a small fraction of a talent.—J. E. Compron, Baptist 
Church, Eld Lane, Colchester. 


AMERICAN SLANG. 

Why was it necessary for Mr. L. V. Upward to select an 
American for his horrible example of stupidity, ill temper 
and bad English in his ‘“‘ Thumb Nail Short Story’? As 
usual, just about the time when I feel convinced the English 
are the most lovable people on earth someone on your side 
upsets the apple cart. I can let everything else pass, but the 
idiotic dialect which, in the absence of any qualifying 
adjective must stand as Mr. Upward’s idea of English as 


Americans speak it. In forty-two years’ residence in America 
I never even in burlesque heard the word ‘* misremember.”’ 
** Ain’t ” is not uncommon here, nor is it in Great Britain. 
Dickens used it generally and we received it from abroad. 
As for “‘ pronto” it seems to be a localism used rarely in 
certain remote parts along the Mexican border. I have 
never heard the word used except once by an American who 
had travelled in Mexico and he made facetious mention of it. 
—Enpcar R. McGrecor, Fourteenth and Chapline Streets, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
LABURNUM ADAMI. 


Your many readers who are interested in the weekly notes 
of Sir William Beach Thomas may like to know that in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh there are to be seen 
several specimens of Laburnum Adami, each with some 
branches bearing mauve flowers and some the ordinary 
laburnum-yellow.—Jrssice S. Boyp, Hotel des Bruyéres, 
Houffalize. Belgium. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Srecrator,”’ Jury 97H, 1831. 


SEATS IN THE House or Commons. 

Mr. Hume, on Monday, complained that Colonel Lindsay had 
seized on his seat. He came down at ten o’clock in the morning to 
affix his name to his place, and to his surprise found it, and at least 
two hundred more, already engaged. If members could engage 
seats at seven in the morning, he saw-no reason why they might not 
at three o’clock: he generally left the House among the last, and 
he should affix his name in future before he went home. 

The Speaker laid down the rule, which was entirely one of 
courtesy— 

Seats were only taken by members being present in them at 
prayers, but the affixing of names in the seats previous to prayers 
was a sort of intimation that those who did so would be present at 
prayers ; and therefore such seats, as a matter of courtesy, should 
not be interfered with. The right to a seat could only be obtained 
by being present at prayers. The House was not open for any busi- 
ness whatever, except for cleaning, previous to the hour to which it 
was adjourned every morning. Mr. Hume must see that it was 
impossible, except by general consent, to prevent differences on @ 
matter of the kind, and that there would be no use in laying down a 
rule on the subject, unless there was a common disposition to accom- 
modate one another. He repeated that it was only by being present 
at prayers that honourable gentlemen could secure a right to seats ; 
that though the putting up of names before that time did not 
secure seats, it was a security for them after it ; and that the right 
to seats was lost if there should be a division, or if the House should 
go up to the House of Lords. 

From A Review oF CroKker’s Eprrion or BOSWELL. 

We admire, with all the rest of the world, the powers of mind 
which distinguished Samuel Johnson: nevertheless, we are unable 
‘to join in the blind adulation with which he was honoured by his age. 
... Dr. Johnson was the god of commonplace ; Johnson had nons of 
the sagacity of Bacon, of the patient thought and ready invention 
of Newton ; he had neither the facility nor the felicity of Addison ; 
Swift excelled him in versatility, shrewdness, and force; and with 
Pope he possesses no point of rivalry except in his satire on London. 
Among his contemporaries, he was neither eloquent like Burke, nor 
energetic like Fox ; he had not the wit of Sheridan, nor the learning 
of Gibbon; in what, then, was he supereminent ? With a person 
that imposed by its awful mass, a voice of power, and a vast self- 
possession, he was enabled to put down modester men by means of a 
mighty machinery of commonplace. 


Poetry 
The Slug 


Go to the slug, thou antiquarian 

And mark his easy ways 

—The striped and sable opulence 

The silver largess of his trail 

Showing so plainly where he starts 

And how much his expense, 

Then as you see his little feeling eyes 

And boneless amiable approach 

His cowlike complacency 

And love of taking things lying down, 
Swoop from your sky and lift him furiously 
(His wife and children will look up surprised) 
And tempt his curled and ebbing soul 

Over strange inlands, chasms, seas 

Till motion spent you let him drop 

A glistening lump to earth. 

Then fly back home. Be sure he’ll fall 

On soft and welcome ground. 


G. W. STonrer. - 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 


words must be counted and the number given. 


When a word limit is set 


discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 


right to print or quote from any entry. 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( ). 


Competition No. 13 (Set by “Dvett.”) 


A prizE of £3 8s. is offered for a new and _ original 
English Limerick verse, one line of which must end with 
the word “July.” 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, July 13th, 
1931. The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of July 25th. 


Competition No. 14 (Set by ‘“ Scapavay.”) 

A prize of £3 8s. is offered for the best pen-picture of 
““ Press-Day in the Editorial Offices of the Spectator.” 
It may be done in any vein you please, from the libellous 
to the fantastic. Competitors who wish to be under- 
stood as aiming at realism, as opposed to being funny, 
should mark their entries “R.” There is a limit cf 
400 words. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, July 20th, 
1931. ‘The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
August Ist. 


The result of Competition No. 12 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 11 


(REPORT AND AWARD BY ‘“SCADAVAY.”’) 
A PRIZE of £3 3s. was offered for the best list, not more than 
300 words long, with the following title: ‘* Six English Words 
The Use Of Which Should Be Discontinued: And Why. 

This competition had the happiest results. Hardly anybody 
took up the challenge in a half-hearted or an academic spirit. 
Ancient prejudices and new disgusts marched shoulder to 
shoulder under the banners of proscription and reform. 
Everyone said what they thought with vigour, and in some 
cases with passion. An overmastering desire to prune the 
language of Shakespeare and Lord Rothermere revealed 
itself. If I were an American, I should have headlined this 
Report : ‘““ Home-Tongue Probe The Goods, Says Aliased 
Puzzle-Ed.” 

A few words were rather obvious victims to popular resent- 
ment. One out of three entries was nasty about “ Nice.” A 
good many were justly contemptuous of “ Intrigue,” in the 
sense of ‘** To Interest.”” ‘“*‘ Commence ” got what it deserved. 
“ Awful,” ‘ Frightful,” ‘“‘ Amazing,” and ‘“ Absolutely ” 
evidently arouse the same aversion trom hackneyed exaggera- 
tions which “* Vastly ” must have aroused in our forefathers. 
“Slogan” and ‘ Esquire’ were reluctantly axed as good 
words gone to the bad. ‘ Exploit,” ‘‘ Charity,” and ‘ Ges- 
ture” were all noted as perverts in one way or another. 
Hideous neologisms like ‘* Talkie” and ‘“ Hike” evoked a 
storm of protest; of the latter M. Maclean Dobree aptly 
pointed out that “it sounds as if the user had something in 
his throat.””> Some of the etymology got a bit class-conscious. 
“ Proletariat ” and “ Dole” were not always condemned for 
the right reasons, and it seems to me finicky to object to 
** Master” and ‘*“ Hands” on sociological grounds. For the 
sake of the King’s English I hope that there are few people as 
hypersensitive as the gentleman who found “ Servant” an 
invidious term, and would substitute ‘‘ Domestic’ or 
“* Employee.” 

Competitors had a keen nose for the taint of refinement. 

“Commence,” ‘‘ Desirous,”” and ‘“* Somewhat” were relent- 
lessly proscribed ; Miss J. Walker would like to see the last 
of ‘* Rendered,” ‘* because songs and anthems might in future 
just be sung.” Of ‘ Resort,” used of places, S. Barrington 
MacClean said, with perspicacity, ‘‘ It has a desperate sound 
about it.” Journalese had a pretty thin time; words like 
“Sensation” and ‘Revelation’ were put in their places, 
usually with considerable rancour. 
_ Almost all the competitors selected their bétes noires with 
intelligence, though they were inclined to be ponderous in 
justifying their choice. But there were several surprises. 
‘There was the lady who submitted six words, but only spelt 
three of them right. There was the other lady whose list in- 
cluded ‘“ Titmouse” (‘* Why should this pretty bird be 
likened to a mouse ?”’). Best of all, there was the gentleman 
who wanted to ban ‘“ Love-Child”; ‘it would be hard to 
estimate,” he said—and I agree with him—* how far this 
word has tended to increase immorality.” 








There are a lot of people who deserve to be Honourably 
Mentioned, though I have only space to print one of them. They 
include Margaret A. M. Macalister, ** Dims,’”’ Guy Innes, C. R. 
Haines, “Ko Ko,’ J. A. Jenkins, ‘“ Conatus,’ M. J. Hall, 
‘**Banna,”’ Edgar A. Shaw, “ Phillinmur,” “ Angela,” L. N. L., 
and W. Sterne. The prize goes to W. G. for an amusing 
fantasia on a perfectly sound thesis. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING ENTRY. 

However desirable the discontinuance of certain words may be, 
we must remember that the thing named would survive when 
the name perished, and that perverse human nature would in 
nearly every case discover a new and possibly more repulsive 
term for it. A journalist deprived of “ literally’’ would, after the 
first scalding tears had been shed, adopt another unprepossessing 
infant and yoke it to his satanic mill. A psychologist forbidden 
to use “* complex ”’ would be at no loss to find a worse word. Inhibit 
“hiking,” and “ gadding”’ or ‘“‘ roaming” will pollute our ears. 
Even such sub-humans as football and cricket reporters would— 
with some trouble, it is true—find substitutes for ‘“* moiety,” 
*“custodian,’ ‘* trundler,” ‘century,’ or “leather.” The de- 
praved wretches would not hesitate to coin words of their own, 
base tokens, as bright and as worthless as bad halfcrowns. 

A more cogent reasoning applies to all slang words: since they 
are sure to be discarded in the course of a few months, to order 
their discontinuance would be a work of supererogation. ‘* Too 
crushingly divine”? has already joined “flash” and “ knut” 
and “dude” in the graveyard of the unlamented. 

However, in one corner of the world there is hope for the reformer. 
The inhabitants of Hollywood are creatures of a limited vocabulary 
and a still more limited imagination. Every film is a SUPER-film. 
Every player is a STAR. Every star plucks HEARTSTRINGS, 
Every film story is a story of PASSION. No film producer can 
think in any terms save those of DESIRE. Which turns, in the 
last reel, to ASHES. Prohibit the use of these words, and Holly- 
wood’s occupation is gone, A generation will pass before the 
Hollywoodians can think of synonyms for them, In that generation 
who knows ?—we may even learn to do without the films 
altogether.—W. G. 


HONOURABLY MENTIONED. 


“WORDS TO BE 
DISCONTINUED.” 
Dumping.. oe 


“Way.” 

(1) Now used indiscriminately in relation to 
all foreign goods imported into Britain. 

(2) Falsely implies that the export of surplus 
products is not legitimate trading. 

(3) Contains the germ of a claim that Britain 
is the only nation entitled to export at 
competitive prices; thus fostering 

(a) national arrogance, 
(6) international suspicion. 

(4) Leads to general confusion of thought on 
the subject of foreign trade. 

(1) Loosely used in journalism as equivalent 
to authentic, true, accurate, reliable; thus 

(2) Suggesting that infallibility is an attribute 
of administration ; and, consequently 

(3) Inspiring unjustifiable confidence in office- 
holders and office organization ; 

(4) And leading to the assumption that 
authoritative statements may safely replace 
individual judgment. 

(1) Inappropriate to descriptions of British 
storms, which differ in force and character 
from those engendered by the American 
climate. 

(2) Its use unjustifiable owing to the existence 
of time-honoured English synonyms such as 
Tempest, Snowstorm, Hailstorm, &c. 

Its descriptive meaning having become tinged 

with contempt and aversion, its continued use 

(1) Intensifies bigotry, 

(2) Falsifies the Christian principle, 

(3) Hinders the development of Christian 
unity. 

(1) Employed in its passive form in mcdern 

literature, it expresses a meaning which 

has little or nothing in common with the 
earlier use of the active verb or noun forms. 

Sufficient synonyms exist to cover all the 

shades of meaning now given to the passive 

form, e.g.:—Attracted (by), Interested (in), 

Tricked (by), Puzzled (by). 

(1) Ugly word applied to a graceful object. 

(2) Journalistic pandering to popular taste for 
slang. 

(3) Defective as a descriptive term. 

26 Page Street, Swansea, E. J. CAttis, 


Official (Adjective) 


Blizzard .. oe 


Papist .. ee 


Intrigued .. a 
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O Dangerous Love! 


Manon Lescaut. Now first translated from the original text of 
1731. By Helen Waddell. With an Introduction by George 
Saintsbury. (Constable. 15s.) 

Miss Hreten Wappreiut has already made a_ substantial 

reputation by her ability as a historian in The Wandering 

Scholars, and as a translator in her English versions of 

** Medieval Latin Lyrics.” She has now tried her hand at 

conjuring down the magic of Manon Lescaut, one of the great 

love stories of the world. The attempt has been made many 
times before ; only a few years ago, I think, by Mr. Gribble, 
who gave a good Defoe-ish version. Miss Waddell, without 
losing the directness, has brought over another quality from 
the original; the charming ceremonial quality of the style. 

It is an element in the structure of all good French prose, 

and perhaps is the most elusive of all its racial traits. Modern 

English, and by that I mean post-Commonwealth English, 

does not lend itself to that sense of unconscious gesture. 

We had that lovely grace once, as one can see from the prose 

of Sir Thomas More, whose description of Jane Shore in his 

History of King Richard the Third is perhaps as near an 

approach as anything in English literature, to the subtle “* some- 

thing” which characterizes Manon Lesc ut. 

That “something” is a quality of which the verbal style 
is only the outward manifestation. Underlying that grace of 
form is the element of innocence, a character which amid 
all the experiences of sensual indulgence and social depravity 
remains undefiled. This character is not so uncommon as 
Mrs. Grundy—if she still exists—would have us_ believe. 
Shelley had it. Villon had it. We find it in Trilby, in Nicolette, 
in Juliet, in Dostoievsky’s Grushenka ; indeed, in all lovers 
whose passion has exhalted them to a spiritual height whence 
they survey the world from a new moral angle. 

Dabs of opprobrious mud may be thrown at the fire burning 
in the souls of such people, but it cannot quench their flame, 
For the sake of law and order, Manon Lescaut has been 
condemned ever since she dawned like the Cytherean on the 
incredulous eyes of mankind. Two months after her story 
was published in 1731, the President of the French Order 
of Advocates in Paris wrote to a provincial friend, “ This 
ex-Benedictine is a madman who has just written an 
abominable book called The History of Manon Lescaut and 
this heroine is a street-walker out of the Hépital (the Parisian 
Bridewell) and sent to the Mississippi in chains. ‘The people 
rushed for it as if to a fire, in which one ought to have burned 
both the book and the author.” So much for the fear inspired 
by the religion of Aphrodite, which pervades all other faiths, 
out-cropping in their rituals and creeds, ultimately to emerge 
unchanged. A week later, the same official wrote, ** Have you 
read Manon Lescaut? There is only one good phrase in it, 
that she was so beautiful she might have brought back idolatry 
to the universe.” We see that the Chevalier de Grieux, 
Manon’s mad lover, was not the only moth. The most solemn 
and rotund come fluttering round sooner or later, in all the 
pomp of their ermine and official robes. They have done so 
since the beginning of time, men and women too, the majority 


The Indian Labour 


Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. (India 


Office: purchasable at H.M. Stationery Office. 4s. 6d.) 

Tne Report is signed by all members of an excellent Com- 
mission. They were conscious of the social and political im- 
plications of their task, and evidently mindful of the exas- 
perated fury roused in recent years by other examinations of 
the economic conditions and customs of India. They ques- 
tioned over eight hundred witnesses ; and set out their findings 
in language from which all suspicion of emotion is excluded. 
The Report is a mass of information. 

British India has 2,451 ‘ perennial ’’ factories—i.e., fac- 
tories working all the year. These employ 1,166,000 opera- 
tives, rather more than half being in cotton (338,000) and jute 
(347,000). Two races, the Bengali and Burman, are anti- 
pathetic to factory work, and are reluctantly being forced in 
by economic pressure. To a considerable extent this is true of 
all Indians; they are “ pushed into factory work,” not 
pulled. Though not always agriculturists, they are villagers ; 


of them performing the agile feat of flying backwards in 
order to create the impression that they are shunning the 
temptation. Only a few headstrong fools throw off the 
pretence, and rush headleng on their fate ; your Leanders, 
your Romeos, throwing all prudence and worldly wisdom 
to the winds. They are, of course, a great nuisance, both to 
themselves and others, dangerous examples of the loss of self- 
control and social decorum. But they hold the heart of 
humanity, their fervours and extravagant sacrifices creating 
a kind of morning music that is very lovely to the jaded ears 
of the dutiful, recalling a youth vanished in routine and an 
ecstasy grown tired under the burdens of responsibility. 

Manon and her lover, the Chevalier de Grieux, are the per- 
petual examples of this dangerous innocence which is half- 
aware of its fatal influence. Prevost makes his hero cry : 

“Tf it is true that succour from on high is at any moment as 

powerful as human passion, let some one explain to me by what 
fatal ascendancy one finds oneself swept in a moment far from 
one’s duty, without being capable of the slightest resistance, without 
being sensible of the faintest remorse.” 
He receives no answer, and goes stumbling on from one 
abasement to another, through fraud, compliance and 
treachery, yet true and generous to the object of his love. 
For, as he says when in prison : 

“T love Manon: I aim, through a thousand griefs, at living 
in peace and happiness by her side. The way by which [ go is 
dolorous, but the hope of arriving at my destination sheds sweetness 
on it, and I should think myself overpaid, by one moment spent 
with her, for all the miseries that I endure to win it.” 

These may be the words of a fool who has brought despair 
upon the sweetness of his father’s house, but who is to 
distinguish them from the accents of a saint ? 

It is this divine fervour which makes the story immortal. 
It rushes through the tale like a wind through an April 
orchard, carrying a million flower petals—the kisses of Manon— 
that settle upon the most sordid events and sanctify them with 
the perfume of inevitable nature. It inspires de Grieux with 
an heroic energy that carries him through a series of shames 
and disasters, and enables him at the end to sit by his dead 
Manon in the wilderness, staying for two days and two nights 
with his lips pressed to her face and hands, before he can 
bring himself to dig her grave. Having done that last service, 
he says: 

“There I laid the idol of my heart, after taking care to wrap all 
my clothes about her to keep the sand from touching her. I only 
laid her so after having kissed her a thousand times with all the 
passion of a perfect love. I sat there still beside her. I watched her 
for a very long time. I could not bring myself to close her grave. 
My strength beginning to flag, and fearing that I might fail altogether 
before I had carried out my task, I buried for ever in the bosom of 
the earth the loveliest, dearest thing she ever bore.” 

And so he relinquished the being whose insouciance and 
generous Jove had ruined his fame and career. With her 
departure his fervour also went, and he returned to a life 
of penitence—and a secret exultation that he had been blessed 
by so superb a love. 

RicuarD CHURCH. 


Commission Report 


they continue to look back to village life, and would rather 
live in their villages. Many belong to depressed classes, who 
tind that in an industrial town they can shed intolerably irk- 
some caste and social disabilities. Operatives rarely bring 
their wives ; they form local connexions. They find it hard 
to change from the insanitary habits tolerable in a village but 
intolerable in an industrial town. The Commission is careful 
not to say this, but the worst political and communal out- 
breaks of recent years have been in centres of seething 
wretchedness—Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, 


Cawnpore. Industrialized India has become an anti-social 
menace which troubles the more thoughtful of Indian 
politicians. 


There are also “* seasonal factories ” for such work as cotton 
ginning, tea producing, jute pressing, rice, oil, sugar pre- 
paring, tobacco, giving partial employment to 386,000. And 
there are mines, plantations, railways. 

The Commissioners emphasize the power of the sirdar, called 
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by them a “jobber,” and the money-lender. The sirdar engages 
and dismisses workers, for the former service taking a reward, as 
he does for re-engagement. The money-lender, often a stal- 
wart Pathan, waits with his big stick at the factory gates. 
The Commission recommends that employers and_ trade 
unions together act to eliminate the jobber and bribery, and 
that legislation be taken against indebtedness. 

The Report says much about factories that evade the law 
as regards provision of latrines and drinking water or pre- 
cautions against heat, dust, and humidification. Factories 
that do not use power are “ unregulated,” with such results 
as these in the shellac works : 

“The same water is used for washing over and over again for a 
week or more and is allowed to stagnate for a period before it is 
drained off. Due to putrefaction of all the. animal refuse from the 
stick lac, along with myriads of crushed insccts in this water, the 
stinking effluvia from washing basins and drains is disgusting. 
But the persons employed on washing have to stand knee-deep in 
this water in the pits and carry on the work for hours together.” 
We hear much about child-labour. A parent in debt will sell 
his child’s time. In the bidi (native cigarette) industry, for 
example, “ workers as young as five years of age” are em- 
ployed for ten or twelve hours daily, under strict discipline 
enforced by corporal punishment. 

A pleasanter picture is given of the open-air industries, 
such as tea-planting. The one important dissenting Minute, 
by Sir Victor Sassoon, vigorously stands out from his col- 
leagues’ recommendation of wages-regulation and other legis- 
lative interference with the planters, who have improved 
their house in the last twenty years out of all recognition, 
and are plagued by some regulations that, as Sir Victor 
Sassoon points out, hamper them and harm the possible 
recruit. My space is filled; but I think this Report, excellent 
as it is, omits some essentials. First, there is no doubt that 
the money-lender is a pest; but in fairness remember that to 
recover a loan from his clients is like drawing their eye-teeth. 
Legislate, by all means; but a first-rate district magistrate 
by negotiation could often do far more than any board set up 
by law to reduce a swollen debt to juster proportions. Several 
facts emerge, without the Report stating them. As the chapter 
on Mines proves, India is not rich in natural resources, but 
very poor. Her people are doomed to misery very close to 
madness unless they overhaul their systems of thought and 
social practice. The Census has shown an increase of over 
thirty millions in ten years! A vast and swarming popula- 
tion, marrying young, begetting regularly and often, by the 
inexorable facts meant to live ona peasant basis (and thereby 
to be genuinely happy), is debarred by religious tabus from 
peasant industries—pig-keeping, poultry-farming, dairying in 
scientific and efficient fashion, The political quarrel arti- 
ficially holds together the religious and social systems, dis- 
tracting elsewhere the attention needed so urgently here. 

Epwarp Tompson. 


The Youth of Florence Nightingale 


Florence Nightingale, 1820-1856. By I. B. O'Malley. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 21s.) 
“Pray let us love one another more than we have done. 
Mamma wishes it particularly; it is the will of God and 
will comfort us in our trials through life *°—so wrote Florence 
Nightingale as a very little girlk The service of God and 
the comforting of suffering humanity became the lasting 
passions of her maturity, but to these inspired ambitions 
‘**Mamma’s”’ particular wishes were to prove obstructive. 
“Mamma’s” was a peculiar character. Entirely worldly 
though not unamiable, the world she loved was a very 
respectable if a small one, whose inhabitants maintained a 
high standard of physical and moral comfort, turning their 
backs upon ill-conduct as resolutely as upon ill-health or 
ill-breeding. Mrs. Nightingale brought her daughters up 
well and kindly, engaging governesses to train them sympa- 
thetically among books and pictures, high principles and 
worthy self-satisfactions. Naturally, she expected them to 
be submissive and grateful! Their father was a good and 
prosperous fellow, very fond of his children and more able 
than their mother to sympathize with the higher forms of 
discontent. He quite saw that an indoor life offered possi- 


bilities of dullness even if lived among fine company. But 





for rich girls who could let off their energies on horseback 
and rest themselves among “flaming azaleas, shadowy 
cedars and velvet lawns,’ what could be left to desire, unless 
a husband? His younger daughter Parthe (short for 
Parthenope) was quite of his way of thinking. ‘* Parthe 
liked to think of herself as a simple, childlike creature. (She 
sometimes addressed herself as ‘ Miss Pop.’) She had, she 
said, many fair visions both sleeping and waking. She com- 
pared herself with her Fée, who never seemed very happy, not 
entirely to her own disadvantage.” Miss O'Malley has a rare 
skill in depicting groups. 

Poor Florence Nightingale’s delightful surroundings drove 
her nearly distracted. Round the social island on which she 
had been born raged a sea of misery. She felt as though 
people were drowning ail round her and she able to do 
nothing. She saw the various religious societies setting 
forth in their lifeboats, but she might not volunteer to go 
with them. True, she might watch them and “show an 
interest,” give money, make friends with distinguished 
members of the crew, talk to Manning, listen to Lord 
Shaftesbury, but she must not lend a hand, she must give 
her time to her social duties in England or abroad, and be 
thankful for a day to herself! No pains must be spared to 
keep a place for the family in what ‘“‘ Mamma” called “ the 
nicest society in Europe.” 

The woman who was destined to ease more physical 
suffering than anyone before her, save the inventor of 
chloroform, and to be almost worshipped by the London 
public, did not assert her independence till she was over 
thirty, did not till then obey the “ call’? which came to her 
at eight years old, to which she so often alluded but of whose 
precise form we are ignorant. On the other hand, she was 
no obscure daughter, losing her youth in servitude to her 
parents and their ideals. Wherever she went she left a 
strong impression of seriousness and purpose, wit and ability. 
She had refused several admirers, notably Monckton Milnes, 
had made and broken some ardent feminine friendships, and 
had already burst her home bonds and given herself to 
charity, when a Government, setting out upon the tragic 
blunders of the Crimean War, conceived the brilliant notion 
of sending this charming and conspicuous young woman 
to Scutari, at the head of a band of nurses—to govern the 
war hospitals. 

There, as everybody knows, she worked miracles. First of 
all she made time. For her, as for so many men and women 
of genius, the sun stood still. Then, out of a motley crew 
of “ gamps,” high church ladies and nuns, she created an 
instrument from which she was able, among scenes of 
indescribable horror, to evolve the present nursing system. 
One of this “* contemptible little army ” turned out a woman 
of force and character, only second to her own, “ far more 
fitted for the general superintendency of the whole enterprise 
than myself,’ she said. Reverend Mother Mary Clare 
(Georgina Moore), together with her perfectly organized 
“daughters,” became a tower of strength. The English 
ladies supplied an element of free enthusiasm, and perhaps 
wholesome criticism. But, when all was said, it was the 
‘* gamps ” who bore the worst burden and heat of the day. 
It was not easy to keep them from drink and flirtation, but 
they adored their chief, and with reason. They were hard- 
working, hard-headed, soft-hearted women, to whom the 
sight of blood and the wicked ways of rough men were no 
new thing. Mrs. Clarke (Florence Nightingale’s good house- 
keeper), as she watched the welding of the different elements, 
found it difficult to apportion praise between them. Like 
a true Englishwoman, her natural sense of justice was 
as ingrained as her erastianism. ‘“ There’s no doubt at all,” 
said she, “ but that them nuns will get into the Kingdom 
of Heaven long before any of us; but that’s no reason what- 
some-ever why they should have it all their own way here 
too, seeing ours is a Protestant Government and they be 
Romans.” Miss Nightingale’s note-book introduces us to 
some of the nurses of the rough type: 


“Mrs. C. Active, clean, useful, kind and industrious, but wholly 
unfitted by the impropriety of her manners for a Military Hospital. 
Mrs. H. An excellent nurse, hard-working in Cholera and Fever 
where she is indefatigable. One fault, intemperance, not intoxica- 
tion. ... Mrs. A. Active, clean, useful, strictly honest, kind— 
but the same fault, against which, however, she struggles hard. Very 
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industrious. ... Mrs. P. Kind, clever, useful; good nurse, but 
deteriorating both as to sobriety and propriety, the latter is the 
more to be deplored as she is a married woman. .. .” 

The doctors she summed up more succinctly. This sort 
of life, she says, makes them into angels or devils, adding 
that at the moment the proportion was as four to two, the 
angels being in the majority. 

How human she was! Every page of Miss O’Malley’s 
book draws forth from the reader this uncritical exclamation. 
She has made her heroine live. We are loth to leave “ the 
lady with the lamp” when the war ends. May we hope for 
a second volume ? CeciILIA TOWNSEND. 


The Revolution of the Century 
Red Bread. By Maurice Hindus. 12s. 6d.) 


WERE Mr. Maurice Hindus’s new book lacking in the author's 
customary penetration and cogency, or were it even a dull 
description of the drama of collectivization in Russia, it 
would still demand the closest attention, because it furnishes 
a fairly complete and faithful account of the most sweeping 
revolution that has occurred in the century : 

**T cannot help regarding it ’’ (says Mr. Hindus) “ as the most 

colossal revolution that mankind has ever witnessed. Already 
from a land of puny and ever-decreasing landholdings, with a 
distressingly primitive agricultural technique, Russia is rapidly 
becoming a land of large-scale farms, which neither America nor 
Canada nor the Argentine can rival, farms in which a _ highly 
advanced, though still incompetently executed, method of tillage 
is crowding out the ancient ways.” 
How sweeping this revolution is can best be illustrated by the 
figures relating to this year’s Spring sowing in the Soviet Union 
(* The Second Socialist Sowing Campaign”). These figures 
demonstrate the fact that Russia ranks now as the leading 
country in large-scale cultivation. Of nearly 26,000,000 
individual farms, more than half have been abandoned as 
individual holdings and have been transformed into 200,000 
collectivist estates. And these 200,000 Kolhozy, together 
with 4,000 State farms (the Socialist Sector of Agriculture), 
have sown more than two-thirds of the entire area cultivated 
this Spring; whereas the other 12,000,000 individualist 
holdings (the individualist Sector) have sown less than 
one-third of this area. 

But the change is even more drastic and fundamental 
than the mere numbers involved would imply. Its full 
significance is best appreciated when it is realized that the 
progress of collectivization, varying as it does in different 
parts of Russia, is most marked in the principal grain-pro- 
ducing areas, the south and the south-east. In the Ukraine 
Steppes, the Northern Caucasus, the lower Volga area, the 
Crimean Steppes and the Trans-Volga area, over 80 per cent. 
of the peasants are included in the Kolhozy, which embrace 
90 per cent. of the sown area. Here, in the all-important 
districts, coilectivization is almost complete. In the other 
notable grain producing areas, the central black soil belt, 
the middle Volga area, Kazakstan, Western Siberia, the Urals, 
the cotton areas of Uzbekistan, Kazakstan and Turkmenistan, 
and the beetroot areas of the black soil belt and the Ukraine, 
the Kolhozy embrace 50 per cent. of the holdings and cultivate 
60 per cent. of the sown area. And that mechanization is 
making colossal strides can be gathered from the fact that 
of the 93,000,000 hectares which have been sown this Spring, 
no fewer than 27,000,000 have been ploughed by tractors 
and sown by drill ploughs. 

Mr. Hindus’s thesis, however, is that: 

“It is not the mechanization of farming as much as the social 

transfiguration it forebodes that makes collectivization so spec- 
tacular a force in our age. The thatch-roofed villages which seem 
rooted in the Russian soil will be torn down and supplanted by 
rural townships, more or less completely socialized. The Church 
will crumble. So, in its present form, will private property. The 
home, the individual family as we now know it, will be submerged 
in the new community.” 
Red Bread is an attempt not only to estimate in terms of 
human suffering the tremendous and devastating cost of 
this gigantic and unique experiment, but to describe the 
imminent social revolution which it surely forebodes and 
which is already in process. 

Mr. Hindus has discovered a new approach to the oft- 
told story of the Russian Revolution. His method is midway 


(Cape. 


between that of the straightforward reporter and of the novelist. 


He travels all over Russia collecting information and im- 
pressions. Then he returns to a village which he knows 
particularly well, where indeed he was born and spent his 
youth, and tests this information and impressions by living 
with and talking to the villagers. 

In his latest book, which is devoted to ‘“ the active drama 
of Russian collectivization,’ Mr. Hindus still remains 
faithful to this attractive method. ‘The periods covered are 
the summers of 1929 and 1930. In 1929 he watched the 
gathering of the storm, the very beginning of the drive 
towards collectivization. And in 1930 he found the Kolhozy 
system more or less established, and heard from the peasants 
the story of the ordeal through which they had gone during 
the previous winter. The ruthless methods employed by 
the Bolshevik agents in ‘ de-kulakizing” the well-to-do 
peasants and in forcing the poorer ones to join the Kolhozy 
form the background of Red Bread. 

The method and style adopted by Mr. Hindus shield him 
from any suspicion of partiality or prejudice. He has neither 
the publicist’s bias nor the partisan’s axe to grind. Yet, 
in spite of his apparent detachment, it is impossible to avoid 
the impression that he is sympathetic with the ‘“ epochal ” 
changes which are taking place in the million Russian villages, 

MIcHAEL FARBMAN. 


Plant Life 


Plant Life through the Ages. By A. C. Seward. 
University Press. 30s.) 


(Cambridge 


Proressor SEwarD with his wide geological and botanical 
knowledge and with his fine record of palaeobotanical research 
would naturally occur to one as being the proper person to 
write a treatise, of interest to the layman, on the subject 
of Plant Life through the Ages. Those also who have been 
privileged to listen to Professor Seward lecturing on_ his 
subject, have often desired that a larger public might be 
enabled to benefit by his lucid, charming, and informative 
discourses. His last book shows how fortunate it is that 
he has been persuaded to publish the results of his careful 
work and matured thought, in a form which will appeal to 
all who take a deep interest in the story of the development 
of the vegetation of the world in which we live to-day. 

In the early chapters, geological matters such as the age 
of the earth, the geological cycles, the occurrence of ice ages 
in different regions, and the distribution of land and water 
are discussed ; as it is necessary to have a clear understanding 
of the nature of the earliest terrain and the conditions that 
existed at the time when it must be assumed that plants made 
their first appearance on our planet. 

Professor Seward has surveyed a wide field of known 
facts, as well as the many hypotheses that have been pro- 
pounded, with judicial wisdom, and has succeeded in pre- 
senting a reasoned story both convincing and full of interest. 
He proceeds to consider the origin of life and reviews 
critically the various problematical organic remains which 
have been recorded from the pre-Cambrian and Cambrian 
rocks. It is somewhat remarkable and most disappointing 
for the Botanist that, while in the Cambrian rocks there are 
excellent fossil remains of highly specialized members of the 
animal kingdom, the plant remains are of a very doubtful 
character. Some may be Algae, “ but Algae with doubtful 
credentials,” and though constantly referred to in the literature, 
they appear too often to be 

‘** Creatures borrowed and again conveyed 

From book to book—the shadows of a shade.” 
Whatever may be the reason for the absence of sound evidence 
of the earliest forms of plant life, we cannot but think that 
the author of the Book Genesis was correct when he placed 
the creation of plants before that of the creatures—albcit 
arrangements for photosynthesis were deficient at the time ! 
For it seems impossible to conceive of an advanced population 
of living creatures, without a parallel and prior development 
of the vegetable kingdom from which they could derive their 
sustenance. 

The earliest plants no doubt were too delicate to survive as 
fossils and conditions also may have been unsuitable for their 
preservation, but it is tantalising to find that when we do meet 
with undoubted fossil plants in the vast Silurian and Devonian 
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rocks, which were laid down over an immense period of time— 
as may be gathered, for instance, from the mass of Table 
Mountain, South Africa—they represent highly developed 
members of the vegetable kingdom and show recognisable 
affinities with plants now living. 

The remarkable Devonian marsh plants found near Rhynie 
in Aberdeenshire, show that, as now, special types of plants 
were denizens of particular areas and an attempt has been 
made by Mr. Vulliamy to give a picture of the scenery as well 
as of the plants. Mr. Vulliamy’s nine reconstructions of 
ancient landscapes are all interesting ; the best being that of 
Oligocene times on p. 452. They contribute very successfully 
to the author’s design of illustrating not only the history of the 
plant world, but also the great changes of climate, geography 
and landscape which have so constantly modified and altered 
the surface of our globe. Mr. Vulliamy’s pictures are very 
much in advance of anything of this kind that has been done 
before. It would, perhaps, have given a better idea of the 
vegetable covering had he depicted thickets of one or two par- 
ticular plants, with vegetation in the middle distance, instead of 
peopling the foreground with a number of individual plants 
found in the particular formation. 

The volume is divided into sixteen chapters, the later ones 
dealing with the floras of the various geological formations in 
detail, and the copious and excellent illustrations add very 
materially to the value and interest of the book. There is also 
an extensive bibliography, which will be of great value to the 
more serious student. 

A knowledge of the past, however imperfect, adds to the 
attractiveness of the present. As we delve into the sadly in- 
complete records of former ages, our interest and imagination 
are quickened and all the more so after reading Prof. Seward’s 
alluring presentation of the story. We long to know what has 
been and how the present—both geologically and botanically 
—has been evolved from the past. 

‘‘ It is a poor sort of memory,” as the White Queen sagaci- 
ously remarked, ‘‘ that only works backwards,” but in the case 
of our plant records we must regret that the backwards memory 
of our globe is so defective about its past vegetation ; for the 
growth of knowledge only shows us how little we really know, 
and increases our desire to search further in the hope of un- 
ravelling the story of creation. 


The Exploitation of the Ego 


“we of a Polyglot. By William Gerhardi. (Duckworth. 
8s.) 

AMONGST so many dead, or dying, arts we can boast of one 
which flourishes to an extent unparalleled by other ages: the 
art of exploitation of the ego. And now Mr. Gerhardi, one 
of the ablest, most impudent, and wittiest of its practitioners, 
has written his autobiography. 

And yet, are not Mr. Gerhardi—and the twentieth century 
generally—quite right to be self-conscious in their egotism ? 
After all, that is the only difference. In other ages writers 
have never had anything to give us but themselves. Not the 
most elaborate mask of objectivity can make a novel one whit 
more interesting than the mind of the novelist. What is 
really happening, surely, is that three literary forms—the 
novel, the essay and the autobiography—show unmistakable 
signs of merging into each other. Proust's supreme and 
successful effort to catch up with himself may be regarded 
either as the last of the novels or the first of the auto- 
biographies. Not that it is likely that the novel form will 
die: it is only that it will be recognized as an indirect type of 
autobiography. 

Mr. Gerhardi, however, in this volume is nothing if not 
direct. He takes us through the thirty years or so of his 
life—his adventures in war and love, in literary society in 
London; in the company of Lord Beaverbrook and other 
kings of what Mr. Gerhardi calls the “ realm of the deed ” ; 
and shares with his readers his introduction to Shaw, Wells, 
Bennett, and other celebrities. By far the least amusing— 
in fact, to the present writer, the only unamusing part of the 
book—is the account of these celebrities. 

Such headings as ‘* At the Movies with Shaw and Wells ” 
repel the reader unduly, nor do the paragraphs beneath them 
rise to anything much higher than the work of the more 





cultivated gossip writers of the daily Press. This does not 
prevent some extremely penetrating literary judgments from 
being appended at the end of the gossip. incidentally, the 
account of Shaw contains the best epigram of the whole 
book. Mr. Gerhardi writes of Mr. Shaw's style: “he is 
thin, metallic in sound, and like mineral water to the taste— 
in fact, the champagne of table waters.” This is really good 
because really unfair. 

Better than the literary gossip is the gossip about the Men 
of Action—the politicians, millionaires, &c. This seems 
strange, for Mr. Gerhardi tells us, ** I have but a mild interest 
in that glorified form of housekeeping, that squabble below 
stairs, called politics.” No doubt! No doubt! But is not 
life often lived more interestingly in the kitchen than in the 
drawing-room ? Does not the necessity of constant, practical 
decisions, the tensions thrown upon men by ~ the realm of 
the deed” make its phenomena better material for the 
comment of the artist than are the creatures of the 
drawing-room, who it seems are chiefly fellow-artists ? 

But far, far better than either of these parts of the book is 
the whole first half in which Mr. Gerhardi tells us of his own 
life and of his sensations in living it. This, after all, is a 
considerable tribute to Mr. Gerhardi. How admirable, for 
example, is this passage : 

“The value of Oxford is in the emotional retrospect. You like 
to think of it, as the time recedes, of the brilliant undergraduate 
days you believe you have, but have not, spent there. And you 
like to think how, when you are an old man, perhaps a well-known 
writer, you will go up and see your son at Oxford, how you will 
walk about the old familiar grounds, under the old pillars, and 
perhaps point with your stick to this or that sight, and say, * In my 
time ...’”. And you will stand on his hearthrug, your hands 
clasped behind you, warming them at the fire, your grey distinguished 
head thrown back, and talking simply to the youth of 1960. Oh, 
let us get old! quickly get old! I visited Oxford again a year or 
two after I had gone down. My mood was that of © the hero returns.’ 
Now, I felt, they will all come out to meet me . . . Pas un chien! 
Not a soul about I knew, except a scout or two and a few estranged 
dons. After a midnight stroll in the rain, I found I was locked out 
at my hotel. ‘ Ring at the back,’ says a street drunkard. * Will 
they open ?’ ‘ Don’t know; ring at the back.’ 

Rain.” 

Excellent, too, is the account of the childhood of the son 
of a successful St. Petersburg cottoii-spinner, and the portraits, 
which emerge, are ever recurrent theme through the whole 
book of the young ladies whom, as he would express it, he 
has favoured. 

When all is said and done, however, the value of such a 
book will depend entirely on whether you are interested in 
Mr. Gerhardi’s comments on life, both his own life and other 
people’s. 

A fine example is his comment on Monte Carlo : 

‘There was no poverty to counterbalance this opulent magnifi- 
cence, no visible reason for its existence; it was unnatural, as the 
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Even Blackpool, even Bolton, even Edgware 
Road, yielded to it in sheer vulgarity. For vulgarity is something 
that need not be. What is characteristic is no longer vulgar. But 
there was no character in this crowded opulence among the rocks.”’ 


vice it throve upon. 


One complaint, however, is that the book is, in one sense, 
most carelessly compiled. Several epigrams are inserted 
twice over in different parts of it. For example, we are twice 
told that “ original artists have nothing in common, barring 
royalties, with each other excepting originality.” We can 
only protest that an epigram, however good, about originality, 
is only original once. JOHN STRACHEY. 


The Sum of Felicity 

The Vision of God: the Christian Doctrine of the Summum 

Bonum. The Bampton Lectures for 1928. By Kenneth E. 

Kirk. (Longmans. 25s.) 
The Revelation of Deity. By J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D. 

and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
“*Tiire life of man is the vision of God.” Our true existence 
hinges on the satisfaction of our thirst for Reality. That 
conviction, interpreted on many levels in many ways, runs 
right through the history of religion. And alongside it there 
develops the companion conviction, growing in precision with 
the growth of man’s spiritual life; that the true aim of all 
moral discipline is so to cleanse the soul that it shall be capable 
of its ordained beatitude—unsullied worship. ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” ‘The real object of 
Christian ethic, therefore, is not merely to make man nicer, 
but to enable him for the fruition of Reality: and it will 
only be understood in so far as we understand this. Then the 
ideal of sanctity on one hand, and its various subtractions and 
aberrations—such as rigorism and quietism—on the other 
hand are explained; also the ceaseless religious tension between 
the world-renouncing and world-embracing movements of the 
soul. All these are ways in which man tries to satisfy 
his passion for God. So Dr. Kenneth Kirk’s rich and exhila- 
rating exposition of the doctrine of the Summum Bonum, as it 
has been developed throughout the history of the Church, is 
in truth an exposition of the very principles of religion itself. 


(Allen 








One of our customers had his pocket picked 
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and lost his letter-case with nearly {40—a 
swift, neat job. Two days later the police 
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For it means God and the worship of God as the central con- 
cern of human life ; and declares that “ the principal duty of 
the Christian moralist is to stimulate the spirit of worship in 
those to whom he addresses himself, rather than to set before 
them codes of behaviour.” Only this primacy given to a dis- 
interested adoration, of which surrender is the heart, can make 
the doctrine of the Beatific Vision safe, and in M. Bremond’s 
phrase, “ disinfect from egoism ” man’s religious strivings : 
otherwise too apt to be tainted with a spiritual selfishness 
which puts in the first place, not the mighty interests of the 
Perfect, but those of our own small souls. 

It will be seen then that Dr. Kirk’s lectures chime well with 
one of the most living and hopeful aspects of modern religious 
thought—that, namely, which seeks to remind Christianity 
of the “‘ primary supernaturalism of its charter,” and rescue 
it from the humanitarian and naturalistic morass in which it 
was left at the close of the last century. Not only M. Bremond, 
to whom Dr. Kirk offers a gratitude which has been richly 
earned, but Barth, Otto, and Von Hiigel have their part in this 
great revival of transcendentalism ; and these lectures, setting 
before us its historical credentials and the forms which it has 
taken in Christian faith and life, are a valuable contribution 
to a movement which is more and more making its influence 
felt, not only in the theological but also in the institutional 
field. The competing claims of self-discipline and service to 
be the essence of the Christian life are shown to be based on a 
false antithesis. Adoration is the essenee. The discipline 
imposed by moral and institutional standards is meant to free 
the soul for this supreme activity : and as discipline is the 
preparation for worship, so service is its result. After a 
survey of pre-Christian teaching on the Vision of God, Dr. 
Kirk deals with its presentation in the New Testament ; and 
the beginnings of that rigorist morality which henceforth runs 
through the history of holiness. He is particularly excellent 
in his discussions of monasticism, and of the religious move- 
ments of the seventeenth century. The immense range of his 
reading, and the. constructive sense which subordinates this 
wealth of material to the main design of the work, give his 
book real and permanent value, and place all students of 
religion in his debt. He writes well, and has an agreeable 
sense of humour which never emerges in the wrong place. 

Professor Turner is known and appreciated by all those who 
are interested in the philosophy of religion. In his new book, 
which must in some respects be regarded as a continuation of 
the argument developed in The Nature of Deity, he again brings 
into relation with the categories of modern thought—and 
especially with the scientific philosophy of Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton and Professor Whitehead—the chief principles of 
Christian theism. His method is philosophic and objective ; 
not religious and subjective. Whilst treating with the utmost 
respect the findings of the religious consciousness, he is here 
rather concerned with the evidence of Deity which presents 
itself to the reasoning mind. When this reasoning mind 
confronts the Universe, it discovers, he thinks (a) its auto- 
matic mechanism, (b) its dynamic energy, (c) its evolutionary 
tendency, and (d) the implications of its aesthetic attributes ” ; 
and finally ‘“‘ the indelibly ethical aspect of the universal 
process’; and these facts, fully understood, imply and pro- 
claim the “ divine holiness.” There is in the Professor’s out- 
look a stern purity, a complete aloofness from the sentimental 
comforts of faith, which will reassure many of his readers. 
The ethical order of the Universe, he holds, is integral to the 
whole of it. The Idea of the Good is not a pale phantom, but 
a vigorous principle of action: ‘“‘an essentially dynamic 
quality which operates, in the long run, as irresistibly as grav- 
jtation and as ruthlessly as natural selection; so that to 
resist either is in the end absolutely fatal.””. How many casual 
readers will recognize in this sentence the doctrine of eternal 
damnation in a cosmic dress ? The imperative character of 
moral causation, and the finality inherent in its choices con- 
stitute a further revelation of the Divine : but it is only when 
we approach that mysterious category of personality which, 
in a measure, the small selfhood of man shares with the 
Supreme Self, that we reach a level of being at which the 
fullest disclosure of the Holy possible to humanity can take 
place. With this Christian conclusion, illustrated by a noble 
and penetrating study of the character of the historic Christ, 
we must leave Professor Turner’s book. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
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SOME FRIENDS 
OF 
DOCTOR JOHNSON 


BY PROFESSOR 
FREDERICK SMITH 


Johnson’s age was one of vigorous and rapid 
growth. Many critical writers have denounced 
Johnson’s age unsparingly, as brutal, dull and 
ugly. True the 18th century has its ugly sides 
and many of the imputations against the cen- 
tury are sufficiently well established, but the 
reiterated charge of dullness can be accounted 
for as an illustration of human weakness for 
belittling things of which we are ignorant. 
In this book the author has successfully 
depicted some of Johnson’s friends in a 
homely, yet masterly way. 


15/- NET 


HENRY HARTLEY (Publishers) LTD., 
78 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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PHILIP Ki EARLE 


Two Good Novels 





Young Diana 
by 


Margaret Ironside 


An unusually pleasant-looking book of 380 large 
pages, enthralling, entertaining, and long enough 
to be worth taking away on a holiday. ‘The story 
of young Diana Hotspur, struggling against the 
handicap of her queer family, preserving her inde- 
pendence in Spain and her integrity in the murder 
trial in England—is one of warm courageous youth 
triumphant, 


J eddith Keep 


Elsa Lingstrom 


This first novel tells how Laura Shirley returned 
to her native English town after seventeen years, 


to meet the stranger who was her illegitimate 
daughter, and the man responsible. Distinguished 


by a quiet humour and a fine true perception, 
Jeddith Keep is a tale of the extraordinary problems 
of ordinary, very real people. 

[To be published Jury 14. 


cach 7s. 6d. net 
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For the Quincentenary 


THE TRIAL OF JEANNE 
D’ ARC 
Edited by W. P. BARRETT. With 12 illus- 
trations, 12s. 6d. net. 
The actual documents of one of the world’s greatest 
trials, in which a country girl in her teens opposed 
for many days the best brains of the Church. 


““A document of the greatest importance, which. 
in its present dress, should find many new readers.” 


—Times. 
MEN OF GENIUS 


By Professeor E. KRETSCHMER, author of 
** Physique and Character.” With 42 plates. 
15s. net. 

“What is genius? If we knew what it was we might 
be able to produce it. A study by a distinguished 
German professor of mental diseases promises to 
throw some light upon it. The beok is not only 
learned and instructive, but fascinating throughout.” 

—Everyman. 


THE MENTAL DEFECTIVE 


By R. J. BERRY, M.D., and R. GC. GORDON, 
M.D. With 8 plates and text diagrams. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Written in intelligible language by two admitted 
authorities, this book brings home in unmistakable 
fashion the nature, extent, and consequences of 
mental defectiveness, a social problem of fundamental 

importance to the community. 


JOURNALS OF GILBERT 


WHITE 
Edited by W. JOHNSON. 8 plates. 21s. net. 


“In this almost perfectly edited diary we get a 
delightfully emphasized White and emphasized Sel- 
borne. Who wishes to know England and the Eng- 
lish cannot omit this record. The diary is almost 
pure Selborne, a Hampshire village that happens 
to be an epitome of Southern England.”—Speciator. 


THE MEN BEHIND THE 
MUSIC 


Edited by C. HENRY WARREN 2s. 6d. net. 
A miniature biographical history of music, including 
among the contributors Filson Young, Sacheverell 
Sitwell, J. C. Squire, J. W. N. Sullivan, Richard 
Church, Winifred Holtby, and others. 


INTEGRATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


By Professor Wm. MOULTON MARSTON. 
2l1s. net. 

The importance of this volume as a_ systematic 

treatise on psychology can hardly be overestimated. 

Based securely on physiological and neurological 

foundations, it finds the clue to human activities in 

the integrative powers of the self. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


By PROFESSOR KATHARINE M. BRIDGES. 
With 40 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

A study of the social and emotional development of 

pre-school children, throwing fresh light cn the 

psychology of weeping, laughter, excitement, nervous 

mannerisms, obstinacy, and other aspects of child 

behaviour. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


PART FIVE, 873 pages, 36s. net. By W. S. 

SONNENSCHEIN. 
A new and completely revised edition of Part Five 
of this well-known and indispensable bibliographical 
work. Part Five takes in Literature and Philology. 
With the issue of the Index volume (now approaching 
completion) the whole of this giant work will be 
available. 





BROADWAY HOUSE, 
CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
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The Eternal Tale of Man’s 
Two Selves 


Prometheus and Epimetheus. By Carl Spittcler. 
by James F. Muirhead, M.A., L.H.D. (Jarrolds. 


Translated 
7s. 6d.) 
THREE years ago in these columns we dealt with the work 
of Carl Spitteler; with the nature of his genius, and his 
standing in European letters. Mr. Muirhead is his most 
faithful public advocate in this country, and has now pub- 
lished a translation of the Poet’s great epic. We referred 
to this work of Spitteler’s early maturity in our former article, 
but our readers will gladly be reminded of the grandeur of 
the poet, of his rugged force, simple, grim, humorous, 
superbly objective. The man was a latterday Goethe, 
shouldering his way through the problems of our over- 
civilized nervous world. He fought for art as an artizan 
would fight for the right use of his tools. Art for him was a 
presentation, and never an ingenious argument; and he 
dealt in bold strokes, firm outlines, and massive constructions ; 
adding to these structures the delicate ornament of his fancy 
and wit; but every such detail is conerete and objective. 

Prometheus and Epimetheus is a long allegorical prose 
poem telling an elaborately symbolical story of the adventures 
of those immortal brothers through the journey of life. As 
in the days of their Greek origin, they stand in this poem as 
representatives of the two types into which humanity roughly 
falls ; the subjective introvert, who thinks before he acts, 
and in consequence often does not act ; the objective extrovert, 
who acts before he thinks, and often discovers that he is so 
successful that the thought is no longer necessary or advisable. 
Prometheus, the critic, the individualist who is true only to 
his own integral self, is assailed on the one hand by mankind 
and on the other by the outraged gods. Epimetheus, the 
statesman legalist, who is good at explanations after the 
event, is chosen to be the ruler of mankind. The poems 
shows the conflict and final union of the two. 

The translator has had -an:impossible task in trying to 
convey the rugged, bare style of the original German. Bearing 
in mind these difficulties, the critic is not disinclined to over- 
look certain ineptitudes of phrase in the English version. 


Fiction 
Human History 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


(Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
(The Bodley Head. 


The Outlaws. By Ernst Von Salomon. 

The Second City. By Montagu Slater. 

Portrait of an Airman. By Philip Arnall. 
7s. 6d.) 

That Basilisk. By L. Smith-Gordon. 
7s. 6d.) 


“The men who left the trenches in 1918 realized that in order 
to gain our individuality we must lose the war. They had dis- 
covered the great change in themselves. They saw that nothing 
was certain but that anything was possible. They came—still 
believing in their country—and found that it was as it were an 
open festering wound, at whose edges rough hands were pressing. 
They stood among the ruins and listened with incredulous astonish- 
ment to the catchwords and theories which were hawked about as 
the treasures of the future and as the wisdom and truth of the 
present. And since they had learnt under the shadow of death 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, they were not easily duped. 
They quietly began to do what was needed. A good many of 
them turned aside rather disdainfully, pinning their faith to nothing 
but themselves. They returned to their offices, their professions ; 
but they were full of anxiety, they were very lonely, and terribly 
disillusioned. 

There were others whom war still held as in a vice. They saw 
failure everywhere and felt that they were called upon to be the 
saviours of their country. There were many who thought that 
some message must come ; but what this message was none knew, 
though all awaited the summons. 

Feeling had not yet been wedded to Reason. We were ready to 
answer the call of our blood ; and what was of real importance was 
not so much that what we did should be the right thing, but that 
we should take some action to save us from the lethargy of the 
times. 


(Thornton Butterworth, 


* * a # 


But we who were still fighting under the old colours had saved 
our country from chaos—God forgive us, we sinned against the 
spirit. We thought we were saving the country—and we only 
saved the bourgeoisie. 

An embryo thrives better in a state of chaos than in one of 


order. Lethargy is the enemy of all progress. Since we had saved 
our country from chaos, we had shut the door to development 
and had given free passage to lethargy.” 

Tue hero of The Outlaws, and his companions, were among 
those whom war held still as in a vice. For them, Germany 
was not the worn and battered country that accepted the 
Armistice and the peace terms : she was a spirit, burning clear 
as in 1914, surviving only in their hearts and others like them, 
All men’s hands were against them. Wherever they went, no 
matter with whom they were confronted, sooner or later the 
clubs came out, the bullets flew: the machine guns were 
posted in doorway or window, and the outlaws took toll of 
their enemies. Reading this long series of battles is like a 
nightmare in which every character one mects sooner or later 
.swells to monstrous size, in which every face freezes gradually 
into a leer of hatred, till in wild terror one lashes out and 
stamps and kills, and kills. From the hour when the cadets 
are struck in the face by their own townsmen—* But why, in 
God’s name, why ?”’—the nightmare compulsion grows : 
men’s brains are shot out, Kleinschroth is mutilated and 
tortured, Captain Berthold is beheaded and stripped in the 
Street, living Letts are flung full-length into burning houses, 
and scenes of horror like the shambles in the barn become 
part of the order of existence. 

This is less a novel than a terrible and notable page in human 
history. If one knew a young man growing up with any re- 
verence for the thought of war, with any adherence to a cause 
for which he would be willing to shed blood other than his own, 
one could put this book in his hand and bid him read what 
hatred can do to mankind. I do not think I have ever read 
anything which so inevitably shows how quickly men in the 
mass can be turned by fear and suspicion into wild beasts. 
But Herr Von Salomon’s book will serve another purpose, in 
revealing to the people of those countries, in which the War 
did not lead to civil war, how eternally thankful they should 
be. It is nearly incredible that such things should happen as 
happen in The Outlaws, but, while the book is in our hands, we 
have no choice but to believe them. 

Everyone with a strong stomach should read this book— 
but it will need to be a very strong stomach. Mr. Tan F. D. 
Morrow’s translation is wholly admirable. As an artist, 
Herr Von Salomon is hard to place : but he has subordinated 
great descriptive powers and his vision to the production 
of a monotonous chronicle of horror with a success which few 
readers will be able to forget. 


Mr. Montagu Slater is to be congratulated on having broken 
fresh ground in his novel The Second City, though it is unfor- 
tunate that his title is that of a novel by Mr. W. J. Escott. 
Stanley Minnit, a young magistrate with something of an in- 
feriority complex, is sitting in the third court when the police 
bring up what appears to be an ordinary street betting charge. 
Minnit sees in it something else, and, to the discomfort of the 
police, he begins to probe into the case. Every difficulty is put 
in his way, ‘but he persists—with results which it would be 
unfair to disclose. Those who believe corruption to be altogether 
a foreign weed may get uneasy moments from The Second City: 
but, despite a certain weight of propaganda which might well 
have been left aside (it is all implied in the story, and needs no 
other expression) Mr. Slater’s book deserves a cordial recom- 
mendation to all and sundry. 

The films have decided that sex with aviation is a popular 
mixture. Mr. Arnall agrees with them, dispensing more sex 
than even Hollywood prescribes. Even his rivers have 
feminine curves. It would be easy to pick fifty extracts to 
show that his book was nonsense: it would be easy to pick 
half-a-dozen to show that he had a turn for writing. The 
first time Stephen goes off with Phcebe, and several of the 
flights, are well told: but one has an uneasy feeling that 
Mr. Arnall is not likely to improve, and must decide, regret- 
fully, that the noes have it. 

Those who fell under the eye of the Basilisk were reputed 
to feel decided ill effects. The chief effect produced by That 
Basilisk is the embarrassing sensation known, I believe, as 
** going all goosey.”’ Ostensibly about Dublin and Sinn Fein 
and London and love, it is like certain sermons of which 
Dr. Johnson once complained : it is about nothing. 


L, A. G. Srronc. 
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The Old 


Contemplatives 


‘Anything doing?” “ Not a sign.” “ Got 
any Three Nuns left?” “Catch!” » x x 
(Several hours elapse) x » » “Anything 
doing?” ‘“ Not a flicker.” ‘“ Got another 
pipeful?” ‘Coming along.” ‘ Needn’t 


think of going home yet !” 


The rest zs silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut —Is. an ounce 
47 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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detail of her bit of history and genuinely admires the efficient 

New Novels commander round whom her scenes revolve. She has not 

stat a er me written a dull book—we doubt if she could—but she has 
STORM. By Gavin Holt. (Hodder and Stoughton. -7s. 6d.) failed to persuade her heroine to get down off the platform 


Piracy, jealousy, vengeance, romance—here are all the 
time-honoured ingredients of a South Seas thriller, mixed 
by a practised hand and seasoned with blood and thunder 
in discreet proportions. 


In THE LAVENDER DAGGER (Hodder and Stoughton, 
%s. 6d.) Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop is cheerfully voluble 
on the well-worn theme of an eccentric old lady’s will. 
It is meant for a soufflé; and candour, if not politeness, 
suggests the verdict “ good in parts.” 

PAGAN, by W. F. Morris (Bles, 7s. 6d.) begins like Three Men 
in a Boat, goes on like Sherlock Holmes, and ends like 
Martin Harvey in The Only Way. It will make the most 
jaded reader sit up and take notice. 


SOME WOMEN SHOULDN’T MARRY. By D. M. Locke. 
(Nash and Grayson. ‘7s. 6d.)—Though the title sounds 
flippant, this is a nothing-if-not-earnest study of unre- 
sponsive feminine temperament. The strings are neatly 
contrived, but the puppets move stiffly. 


ARMY WITHOUT BANNERS. By John Beames. (Benn, 
7s. 6d.)—In the Far North-West of Canada, where this 
army operates, strong men swear, and weak women weep, 
on the slightest provocation. This nice novel that ends 
in a kiss should please them. 


Current Literature 


Tuxsr fourteen biographical studies ranging over a period 
From Anne to Victoria (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) are based upon 
lectures given under Oxford auspices outside the University. 
They are short, and in every single case the reader wishes them 
longer. Some of them deal with such well-known characters 
as the Old and the Young Pretenders, Hogarth, Horace 
Walpole, Samuel Butler, Millais and Holman Hunt. Others 
attract the reader by less known names. Marianne North, 
for instance, will recall to many persons who are no longer 
young a charming personality, a botanist, a good artist, and 
a great traveller, whose collection of flower portraits still 
delight the habitués of Kew Gardens. The names of Sir 
Robert, Jane and Maria Porter head a charming sketch 
of the once distinguished trio. Jane and Maria were popular 
novelists in their day, though Thaddeus of Warsaw and 
Scottish Chiefs are unknown titles to the young people of 
the present and to their elders recall as a rule nothing but 
the memory of an old bookcase and the worn backs of its 
inhabitants. Richard Jeffries is a_ really enlightening 
essay on that singular man of genius and fascination. 
% * * * 

A group of Oxford men and women, including the Master 
of Balliol and Mr. Lionel Curtis, have put out a little volume 
on The Government of Oxford (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.). 
In the preface they disclaim any wish to propound a policy : 
their object, they declare, is merely to describe the present 
Oxford system, to indicate Oxford’s problems and to supply 
the facts on which others might base a policy. Yet it is 
obvious that the book is something more than a record of fact, 
and that the authors, or some of them, are greatly troubled 
because they cannot fit the University’s government into any 
known category. They find ‘ no inherent unity ” in it. ‘* There 
is no person or body in Oxford competent to declare what the 
functions of the University are.” But the resident teachers 
really control the University, through Congregation, and the 
system works. Moreover, the authors admit that it is adminis- 
tered very cheaply ; even Aberdeen, we are told, spends rela- 
tively more on administration than Oxford. Perhaps, then, 
it would be wise to let well alone, rather than to try to re- 
fashion Oxford on a new and logical plan. The authors seem 
to underrate the common sense of the academic democracy 
and*to ignore the danger of stirring up controversy about 
systems and functions in a university. If they knew more 
about London University’s internal feuds during the last 
thirty years they would be less dissatisfied with Oxford’s 
Olympian calm. 

% a * % 

What are the qualities which lend themselves to biography ? 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett (John Murray, 15s.) was, we think, 
without them, able woman as she was. Mrs. Oliver Strachey 
surely lacks nothing which should make her a first-rate 
biographer ; you cannot, however, get blood out of a stone. 
We do not mean to imply that the great leader of the Suffrage 
Movement was passionless; she was capable of passionate 
sacrifice, enthusiasm, and resentment, but her heart, mind 
and strength were given to a cause. The white heat which 
it worked up in her soul seemed to dissolve her private 
personality, she became a_ representative not of her sex, 
for she was not typical of it, but of the rights of her sex. 
Her life history is the story of a great war, bluffy preached, 
astutely sustained, finally won, Mrs. Strachey knows every 


and speak to us in the ear. 
* * * % 

The third volume of The War in the Air by H. A. Jones, 
being the official history of the Royal Air Force in the late 
War (Clarendon Press, with case of maps, 28s. 6d.), deals 
mainly with the air-raids on Great Britain up to the end 
of 1916, and with the Western Front in 1916-17. Here the 
facts about the Zeppelin raids are fully recorded for the first 
time from British and German official sources. It is made 
plain that the early Zeppelin attacks did considerable damage 
because we were wholly unprepared to meet them and 
because the task of air defence was divided between the 
Admiralty and the War Office. As soon as the defence 
system was developed, warnings given and lights extinguished, 
while efficient aeroplane patrols were provided with incendiary 
bullets, the Zeppelin menace was at an end. Mr. Jones 
gives many instances of the German airmen’s difficulties of 
navigation. They honestly thought that they had bombed 
London—as the German bulletins told us—when they had 
in fact dropped bombs on Ongar or Deal. One squadron 
wasted many bombs on a Yorkshire moor, because the 
heather took fire. Mr. Jones maintains that from the German 
military standpoint the Zeppelin attacks were justified. It 
may be so. But from the political standpoint they did more 
harm to Germany than almost any other incidents, except 
the executions of Nurse Cavell and Captain Fryatt, since 
they intensified the gencral determination to defeat such an 
encmy. 

* * * * 

Those passages of Money Writes (T. Werner Laurie, 7s. 6d.) 
in which Mr. Upton Sinclair writes about his own experiences 
of the capitalist press, and of other writers whom he has 
known, are valuable as a picture of contemporary America. 
Where he deals in pure literary criticism, he is less interesting. 
He is only capable of seeing things from one angle; if a 
writer is not also a Communist propagandist, he stands 
condemned in Mr. Sinclair’s eyes. If the author had really 
been serious in his attempt to expose the corruption of 
literary America he would not have wasted powder and 
shot upon many of the writers whom he mentions. Though 
“ corruption ” is not the right word; as a senator once said 
to Mr. Sinclair about judges, the literary men “are not 
corrupt ; they are selected.” In writing about the system 
of selection, Mr. Sinclair, though plausible, is not quite 
honest. If everything he said were true, he would not have 
been able to say it. The truth is that Americans, like 
Englishmen in this respect, love them that revile them, and 
especially anyone who will tell them that they are Machiavel- 
lian in their designs. It flatters them; and it is by this 
form of flattery that Mr. Sinclair makes his living. 

* % * * 


Panizzi, who came to England in 1823 as an almost penniless 
political refugee, lived to become the Director of the British 
Museum, to reorganise the library on its present lines, and to 
build the reading room. As a librarian he is justly famous, but 
his services to the cause of Italian freedom are seldom remem- 
bered. Dr. Constance Brooks does tardy justice to a great man 
in her interesting study of Antonio Panizzi, Scholar and Patriot 
(Manchester University Press, 10s. 6d.). Panizzi, who was 
born near Modena in 1797, and was trained as a lawyer, 
belonged to one of the secret societies that sought to drive the 
Austrians out of Italy. Fleeing from the police, he came to 
England and settled in Liverpool, where William Roscoe and 
other cultured people helped him to find work as a teacher and 
lecturer. He made the acquaintance of Brougham and contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Review. He was the first Italian 
Professor at University College, London, in 1828. Three years 
later Brougham found him a post in the British Museum 
library, in which he was made Keeper of Printed Books in 
1837. Panizzi became a naturalised British subject, but he 
always took a passionate interest in the affairs of his native 
country. There can be little doubt that, as a popular and 
distinguished member of the exclusive London society of 
those days, Panizzi exercised a powerful influence in favour of 
Italy—not least through his close friendship with Gladstone. 
Moreover, as Dr. Brooks shows, he gave both the exiles and 
the agitators in Italy thoroughly sound advice. After “nis 
retirement from the Museum he was appointed Senator in the 
new Italian Parliament, but he had no great opinion of the 
early rulers of United Italy. 
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BEFORE YOU GO ON HOLIDAY= 


REMEMBER THOSE WHO HAVE TO STAY 


A GIFT, HOWEVER SMALL, TO ANY OF THESE INSTITUTIONS WILL ENABLE 
YOU TO ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY WITH GREATER FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 








WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 





Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., 
LL.D. 


The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees confidently appeal 
Te all lovers of the Sea and 
Ships to assist them in carrying 
on the Spiritual and Temperance 
Work for the welfare and well- 
being of our Sailors all over the 


World. 


Contributions, which will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged, should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 


Cheques, etc., should_be crossed National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth. 
Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent, 

















THE 
SGOTTISH S.P.C.A., 


19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 
URGENTLY NEEDS 
YOUR HELP. 

25 INSPECTORS. 
MOTOR AMBULANCE. 
HORSES’ REST FARM. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
$lst ANNUAL Reporr (200 pp.) gratis cn 
application to Lynpesay G, Lancwitt, 
A., Secretary and Treasurer, by 


whom contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 














DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 
HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 






AX 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES are making their 
Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food 
for the largest family in the world—it equals a 
town in size—over 8, boys and _ girls. 
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If you were a 


Spectator 


of the tired Mothers going about 
their daily occupations in the Central 
districts of London, it would need 
no words of ours to emphasize the 
necessity of giving them and their 
pale-faced children a short holiday 
to build them up for the winter. 


Will you help us to send some of 
these needy ones to the Seaside or 
into the Country for two glorious 
weeks ? Please let your response 
be generous and thus give them some 
break in the monotony of their drab 
existence. Kindly post your contri- 
bution to William Wilkes, Secretary, 


Field Lane Institution 


(Founded 1841) 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C. 1. 


Annual Report gladly sent on application. 





24,000 meals have to be supplied every day. 





400,000 HALF-CROWNS 





ARE ASKED FOR. 


Gratefully acknowledged : 
800 Half-Crowns (£100), “ Sussex.” 


400 Pe (£50), Anon. 
192 pS (£24) (collection), Anon. 
20 ” (£2.10.0), H. W. T. 


! 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. | 
Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and | 
crossed, may be addressed to Dr. 
Barnardo’s Hemes, 22 Barnardo House, ; 


Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. | 














HOLIDAYS. 


Many poor children in crowded Central 
London get no annual holiday. For every 
£1 you can send us one child will be sent 
to the country or seaside for a fortnight. 








THE CHILDREN’S 


FRESH AIR MISSION, 
75, Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. I. 


President: THE Marquess oF NORTHAMPTON. 
Treasurer: Ratrpu C. Hazet, Esg., J.P. 











1,000,000 Heroes Helped 


-Thousands 
Still Waiting 


Over 1,000,000 ex-Service 
men, disabled and in need, 
A have been assisted by this 
Society or trained in its 
Mb Workshops. Thousands 
more are awaiting help. 
Were our funds adequate 
we could help them. “Can 
you spare something from 
your holiday appropriation 
to benefit one of these 
broken heroes? Send dona- 
1 f tions to THE CHAIRMAN, 
i Le ro ROBERTS, 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
HELP SOCIETY 


& lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, 
Room 40, 122 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 


Registered under War Charities Act. 














ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 





LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients. an_ opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 











MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


We have 140 boys and girls in the Homes 
for Motherless Children whom we would 
like to give a holiday. 
Please send a contribution to 
Lady Bertha Dawkins, Treasurer, 
25 Warwick Road, Ealing, W.5. 











CANCER HOMES 


for the hopeless are one of the aims of the 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Act) 
15 RANELAGH RD., LONDON, S.W.1. 
Donations and Subscriptions Wanted. 
Send for free Booklet— 

“THE TRAGEDY OF CANCER.” 











Over Two Thousand Patients 


last year were assisted by the 


MENTAL AFTER- 
CARE ASSOCIATION 


(Patron: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales.) 


Many recovered in the Cottage 
Homes after early care, and were 
thus spared a long course of treat- 
ment in a mental hospital. 

MEN & WOMEN CONVALESCED 
AND WORK FOUND FOR THEM. 


Administrative Expenses only 8.08% 


THE MENTAL AFTER- 
CARE ASSOCIATION 


(Founded 1879) 


badly needs financial help. 


See MISS VICKERS, Office: Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 











See also Page 67. 
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The Modern Home 


[}¥e shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Sprcraror, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C. 1, with ** Modern Home Page” written in the left-hand 
corner of the envelope.| 


An Austrian View 


One of the most encouraging remarks I have encountered for 
a long time is contained in the report of an interview with Herr 
Rosenauer, the Viennese architect responsible for some five or 
six thousand of the working-class flats in Vienna. He said: 

“Our flats in Vienna have, as you know, been built on modern 
lines; I do not mean by that that we went to extremes, because 
modernity to me means getting rid of all the superfluous details and 
insincere flourishes which had crept into architecture. Our flats 
were therefore designed simply, and we have found that the owners 
of these flats have come to appreciate their extreme simplicity. 
The result is that they no longer go in for imitation Renaissance 
work, gorgeous curtains, and florid paintings: they have come to 
appreciate the simple, direct and sincere. 1 think myself that that 
is a very remarkable result... .” 


And so do I. But I think it is much more than remarkable. 
It seems to me something very like a proof that modern 
domestic art is working on the right lines—that it really is 
becoming a true expression of the times in which we live. 
Had I been asked to prophesy the effect that living in flats of 
modern severe design would have on working-class people I 
should have been afraid to hope for so much. One would 
have had at least to weigh the possibility of the exact reverse 
happening—of their taking the opposite course and trying, by 
extreme elaboration of furnishing, to counteract the architect's 
design. Had this occurred, I should not have been really 
astonished ; but, being convinced of the truth of modern aims 
myself, I should have attempted to excuse it by reference to 
the effects of faulty environment and education. However, 
nothing of the sort has happened. The occupants have found 
satisfaction in the austere simplicity of their homes and have 
done all in their power to further the architect’s aims. 


Would they have done the same in this country? It is 
hard to say. There can be no doubt that we are not yet 
nearly so familiar with the modern idiom as they are on the 
Continent. Nor have we the same opportunities for indulging 
in it; mass production of modern furniture has still to reach 
us. But one of the most encouraging signs for the future of 
the modern style is that, by very reason of its simplicity and 
directness of purpose, it is apt to be more successfully employed 
by the uninstructed masses than are the more complicated 
styles needing a certain knowledge and educated taste for 
their employment. They can perceive its beauty for them- 
selves and make use of it to a better end than by using cheap 
imitations of what they believe to be beautiful—merely 
because they have been told so. 


In other classes it is distressing to realize what a prejudiced 
opinion has still to be countered among those above thirty 
years of age. Largely, I think, this is because there have been 
far too many extreme examples of modern furnishing exhibited 
rather as a joke or in a dare-devil spirit, and not nearly enough 
of the moderate type. Many a man imagines that having a 
modern house entails sitting on a cold, steel chair in a glass- 
walled room without a fireplace, gazing at a concrete copy of 
Epstein’s “ Rima ”—the result being something between an 
operating theatre and a monumental mason’s yard. Others 
confuse it vaguely with Bolshevism or immorality. In fact, 
jt will be none of these things. First and foremost it will 
be comfortable. It will be simple almost to the point of 
austerity ; but that does not mean the loss of the essential 
atmosphere of homeliness which we prize so greatly in this 
country. On the contrary, its very simplicity will give a 
restfulness that must be enjoyed before it can be realized. 
I would urge very strongly on those firms and organizations 
interested in modern decorative art the desirability of allowing 
the public to see far more examples of completely furnished 
rooms and houses—and let them, in their furnishing, avoid 
the outré and the bizarre altogether. 


G. M. Boumpurey, 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Specraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Touring Soviet Russia 


Tue first step for anyone who wants to visit Soviet Russia 
is to call at the offices of Intourist, The Soviet Travel Agency, 
at Bush House. 

Broadly speaking, there are two ways of going. In the 
first place you can arrange a whole tour with Intourist in 
London, and pay them a lump sum down. If you are going 
in this way, it is of course cheaper to make a group of three 
or four people, because then the expenses of an interpreter, 
which is pretty well essential (unless a member of the party 
speaks Russian) if the maximum interest is to be got from the 
tour, can be shared amongst the party. On the whole the cost 
of these tours is reasonable. They can be arranged on 
first, second and third class basis, and a tour can be arranged 
as low as something in the neighbourhood of 30s. a day all in, 
including both journeys. This would probably mean travelling 
by sea from London to Leningrad. ‘This one does in rather 
amusing Soviet steamers. It is four and a half days’ to five 
days’ trip, and in summer, at any rate, very pleasant indeed. 
The railway journey is, of course, shorter—two and a half to 
three days, but much more tiring. 

Intourist also arrange much more elaborate tours, one being 
their great Trans-Siberian tour which a number of people [ 
know here are taking this summer. This tour costs £200 and 
lasts about six weeks. It goes from Moscow right into Southern 
Siberia, down the new Turkestan railway into Chinese 
Turkestan, and finishes in the legendary city of Samarkand 
and other towns of the Afghan and Persian border. It includes 
several air journeys into places which can be reached in two 
hours by aeroplane and two months by mule trevel, and by no 
other known method. — One such sensational air trip includes, 
1 understand, a luncheon at Kabul. 

This must be quite the most wonderful journey that can be 
taken in an ordinary tourist fashion to-day. The trains, 
judging from my experience on the Russian railways, will be 
slow but comfortable, and for anyone who is interested in 
Central Asia and the Orient generally, and can afford the money, 
this is certainly a marvellous opportunity. This method of 
paying a lump sum down to the Intourist Company in London 
is undoubtedly the cheapest way of visiting Russia, but for 
many people it may smack toomuch of the conducted tour. They 
will suppose that the factories visited under the guidance of 
their Intourist interpreter will be but cardboard shams, and 
that the Soviet manages that everything will be ‘‘ cooked ” 
and faked. I do not really think that visitors need be worried 
on this score. Whether they go in an.Intourist party or not, 
they will be able to see what Russian factories are like and 
to look at the cities, both old and new. That a concrete dam half 
a mile long and 150 feet high has been put up in order to deceive 
one is an idea flattering to one’s self-importance, but not 
really very probable. No, whether on a conducted tour or not, 
the visitor will be able to get just as much and just as little 
an impression of Russia as he is able on a casual visit to get of 
France, America or Peru, and that, admittedly, is very little 
indeed. He will be able to see that the people are badly off, 
but not starving ; that an impressive number of new factories 
and houses are being built; that there is a good deal of 
difficulty in getting output going in the new factories, and 
that a large proportion of the population still lives in incredibly 
congested slum conditions. So much he can see with perfect 
ease, but if he is out to evaluate these facts, to discover the 
trend of conditions, to know what “life” is really like in 
Russia, then I fear that, whether conducted or not, a summer 
holiday visit will prove very ineffective. There are many 
highly trained observers with a perfect knowledge of Russian 
who have lived in Moscow for the last ten years, who are 
extremely doubtful as to what is really happening. It is 
necessarily so. Do we know what is really happening in 
England to-day ? Of course not! How much more doubtful 
must the position be in Russia, where the greatest experiment 
of social construction in history is taking place ? 

However, if the intending visitor has a good deal of time 
to spare, and rather more money at his command, there is 
no doubt a great deal to be said for making no arrangement 
with Intourist, but simply getting a Russian visa (either 
from Intourist or through the Consul-General in London), 
taking a ticket and going to Russia in exactly the same way 
as he would go to France or Germany. It would be perfectly 
possible for him to wander about then without hindrance. 
If he has no knowledge of the language he will, no doubt, 
encounter considerable difliculty, as indeed he would in 
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cL Smaller or larger gifts also welcomed. (PATRON: H.M. THE KING), = 
ee Cheques crossed “ Barclays ght Chae a and secure fer them the number of “Letters” = 
payable to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chie . - = 
alf Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. needed for the appliance required. = 
on *¥ An Annual Subscription of 10/6 or a Life = 
ot Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “ Letters ”’ = 
tle each year—and so on in proportion to amount = 
of contributed. = 
~ FRESH AIR HOMES = 
) > ney Pyne Hill 
ies Ht ii HALE Mia! 
of 
nd 
aly 
he HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 
in 
a THE WEINBERG PEN. 
ial 
are 
is é THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
in OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IS PREPARED TO 
ful GIVE DEMONSTRATIONS, FREE OF CHARGE, 
ad WITH THIS HUMANE APPLIANCE, WHICH | 
EFFECTUALLY ELIMINATES CRUELTY IN THE 
. CASTING OF CATTLE FOR JEWISH SLAUGHTER. 
ant APPLY TO— 
ner 
= The Chief Secretary, 
uly ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
bt, 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. | 
in 
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BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 
ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 








136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2 





Secretary, Grorcr E. Jerrries, F.1.S.A. 











DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 


some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 

minute. 

£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 

one hour. 

Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 














PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery from the life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


for a fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
and good food in a _ healthy 
environment. All this can be done for a 
waif whose normal existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound sent to the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


Please send a pound to-day to The Earl 
of Arran (Room 3), 18 Buckingham 
Street, Strand. 


happiness 


FUND 














SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
: SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.2 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, B.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





























any other country. If, however, he knows French and 
German, he will be greatly assisted. Two ladies of my 
acquaintance did such a trip last summer, hiring an interpreter 
when they so desired, but often going without one. 

A question one is often asked is, What is the food like? 
The answer is that if the trip has been arranged with 
Intourist, as suggested above, the food is provided by them 
against the lump sum payment which has been made before 
starting, and is excellent. If one is buying it as one goes 
along, it is both expensive and of varying quality, but it is 
perfectly possible to maintain good health and not to spend 
a fortune. 

Secondly, the greatest question of all is, Is it safe? Again, 
if one has arranged a tour beforehand, travel in Russia is, 
for the tourist, infinitely simpler, and in some ways more 
luxurious, than travel in any other country, because one’s 
interpreter acts as general courier of the party, takes all the 
tickets, deals with the luggage, ec. It is usually a 
shock when one leaves Russia and has to do all these’ things 
for oneself again. If, on the other hand, one is wandering 
about on one’s own, here again perfect personal safety can 
be guaranteed. I should think it was quite possible that in 
some remote country district, if one lost one’s passport (as 
a friend of mine did last year) or had some other mishap, one 
might easily be detained for a day or so by a zealous local 
official while he wired Moscow. ‘Tiresome incidents of 
this sort, due to the complicated bureaucratic methods of 
the Government but not to anything else, are perfectly 
possible, but nothing worse will occur. 

Lastly, is the whole thing worth while ? Obviously, this 
must be a matter of personal taste, but for my part, whatever 
one’s political views may be, I am quite certain that there is 
no holiday in the world to-day one quarter as interesting as a 
visit to Russia. Across the border one steps from one world 
to another, from one type of society to a totally different one. 
One may like or dislike the Soviet society, but the experience 
even of an ordinary holiday spent in it is unforgettable. For 
anyone who can spend the time, and money, it is surely 
amazing to leave this colossal experiment unvisited. 

EK. J. S. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Financial Notes 


Firmer MARKETS. 
AFTER a rather uncertain opening at the beginning of the week 
the new account on the Stock Exchange brightened up after 
the smoothing out of the obstacles to the adoption of the 
Hoover Plan as between France and the United States. 
Even now, of course, matters of detail remain to be dealt with 
and the position as regards this country is not quite clear 
at the moment of writing. The delay in coming to agreement, 
too, has robbed the Plan of much of its sentimental effect, 
and in the meantime Germany’s financial position has given 
cause for uncertainty. It is notable that even in the gilt- 
edged market hesitancy has been shown at times and there has 
been less disposition on the part of investors to favour the 
long dated stocks, with their possibilities of further capital 
appreciation in the event of a long régime of cheap money, but 
rather the stocks giving a higher running yield, such as the 5 
per cent. Conversion Loan and even the 5 per cent. War Loan. 
Opinions regarding the latter are divided. Some think 
that its total repayment at an early date is not a likely 
contingency, but this opinion has been weakening a little 
lately, for it is thought that should the Treasury be prepared 
to continue the principle of freedom from taxation to foreign 
holders the problem of converting the foreign holdings would be 
simplified. No British Government stock, however, since 
the joint issue of 4 per cent Funding Loan and 4 per cent. 
Victory Bonds has been issued with the privilege of freedom 
from British income tax in the case of overseas holders. In 
the case of the 5 per cent. War Loan, of course, interest is paid 
without deduction of income tax at the source except where 
holders specifically request that this should be done, and the 
Treasury is known to be very much against the continuance 
of this principle of non-deduction on the ground that it is a 
cause of appreciable loss of income tax revenue. 

* * * * 

AUSTRALIA’S DEBT. 

The result of the Hoover conversations has improved 
sentiment as regards foreign bonds and overseas securities 
generally. Brazilians have advanced again on the belief that 
the country will be able to avoid any interference with the 
service onits external debt, that and other South Americans have 
risen, and that apparently the old-fashioned notion that the best 
way to improve credit is to make every effort to meet obliga- 
tions, instead of seeking to obtain relief from them, is gaining 
ground, Australian stocks have hardened, and it is reported 
that Mr, Theodore, the Commonwealth Treasurer, is to come 
to London to discuss the problem of meeting Australia’s 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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Take your holiday 


out and test it 


What is the test of a good 
holiday? Isn’t it a good 
pris when you can 
a remember everything you 
“2 > did while you were away: 
i = = when every scene and every 
* change printed itself on 
; : SS your mind like the sun 
prints an image on a photographic plate? @ A Scottish 
holiday is like that. The light in the Northern sky, the air of 
the Scottish hillside, sharpen every faculty and double every 
holiday joy @ A tour in Scotland is a tip to be remembered. 
It is the most beautiful, as it is the most romantic region 
in Europe @ Travel to Scotland in a LMS train over 
the LMS track. It is the last word in luxurious travel. 
Illustrated Guide No. 16 post free 3d. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. This year Holiday Return Tickets wth 
generous concessions far in advance of anything previously offered 
are available for your holiday. Get a copy of “LMS Cheap 

Fares”’ from any LM S Station or Town Office, or direct from 
Divistonal Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, N.W.1; New Strect Station, Birmingham ; 
Hunt's Bank, Manchester; or Central Station,Glasgow. 
Tourist Tickcts—-May to October. Cheap 
Week-End Tickets throughout the year, 









Stay at LMS Hotels 
LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
2 














SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 
at the delightful 


SOUTH DOWNS OPEN AIR CENTRE 


ROYHILL 
HEALTH & PLEASURE CAMP 


BLACKBOYS, SUSSEX 


on the glorious Hadlow Down 
(Station S.R. Buxted) 


THE IDEAL SPOT FOR A 
QUIET AND JOLLY HOLIDAY 


Vacancies for July and August 


HUTS - TENTS - CARAVANS 
SPLENDID COOKING - PURE FOODS 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 


BOOK NOW. 


Write: THE SECRETARY, BriTIsH NATURE 
Cure ASSOCIATION, GT. TURNSTILE CHAMBERS, 
Gr. TuRNSTILE, Lonpon, W.C.1, for particulars 
and terms. 














BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


See eesesersccessesessetene 


OVER 2,100 
Branches in England and Wales. 
AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal and 
Torento, 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 



































“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 
be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41, 45 


9? 9? 9 


2? 92 93 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 8. 
'No shareholders. ' 


No commission. 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 

















QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Evenincs at 8.15. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
By Rupo_r BEsiER. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ‘ £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund. was pes eet = ion «. £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
(description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
‘LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, 4 
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A Challenge to Neurasthenia 
by D. M. Armitage 


“ie written in plain language an account of 


neurasthenia which is sound from the medical point of 
view, and a boon for any patient distressed by this 
malady. It is without exaggeration a marvellous little 
book—sane, simple, arresting, and capable of an immense 
amount of good. . .. A real help in time of trouble to 
both doctor and patient.” 

—New Zealand Medical Journal (B.M.A.). 

Revised and enlarged edition now ready, 


Cloth 2/6 Paper 1/6 








Williams and Norgate Ltd. 








Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 68.) 
maturing debts, though it is denied that he will seek a voluntary 
reduction of interest by overseas stockholders. The heavy 
early maturities are chiefly on account of New South Wales, 
which so far shows no disposition to behave in a rational 
manner but is leaving the Commonwealth to meet its liabilities 
under the Loan Council agreement. The problem is a pressing 
one in view of the size of the maturities, the first of which is 
represented by £13,000,000 of New South Wales 5? per 
cent. stock due for repayment on November Ist, 1932. In the 
following July there is a further £9,600,000 in New South 
Wales 4 per cent. stock falling due. The ability to repay 
these Loans, of course, depends on Australian credit being 
restored in time to enable the money to be re-borrowed 
on reasonable terms, and a visit by Mr. Theodore would 
enable him to form a proper estimation of the magnitude 
of the task which lies before him. 
* % * * 
ENGLIsua SEWING CoTToN. 

Although the Cotton industry is so depressed, the English 
Sewing Cotton Company managed to earn a profit for the 
year to March 31st last of £226,522, a sum which covers the 
dividend on its Preference capital some four and a half times 
over and has allowed the company to pay an Ordinary dividend 
of 10 per cent. at the expense of a reduction of some £28,000 
in the balance carried forward. These figures justify the 
high status which the company’s 5 per cent. Preference 
shares have maintained among Industrial Preferences, the 
yield on them being a little over 5} per cent., whereas some 
other Textile Preference shares have dropped to prices where 
the yields are of the 8 and 10 per cent. order. The English 
Sewing Cotton Company has controlling interests in a 
number of companies working overseas, notably in the 
American Thread Company. ‘The dividend for last year, 
however, is the lowest paid for very many years and the 
relatively good figures are probably due largely to conservative 
finance during years of previous prosperity. 

* * * * 
ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMS. 

The Anglo-Argentine Tramways Company was once a 
most prosperous concern whose prior charge securities were 
favoured by investors as representing an interest in one of 
the best South American Public Utilities. But the combina- 
tion of the trade depression in the Argentine with a persistent 
refusal on the part of the Municipality to permit the company 
to raise its fares above the pre-War level, together with heavy 
losses due to the adverse exchange, have sadly impaired its 
fortunes. Nevertheless, the annual report for 1980 shows 
that the company earned sufficient net revenue to cover the 
whole of its Debenture services and the sinking funds for the 
redemption of its Preference and Ordinary capital, the latter 
being necessary to provide against the expiry of the concession. 
The company also paid a half-year’s dividend on its two 
classes of Preference shares with the help of a sum of £53,000 
taken from Reserves no longer required, and at the expense 
of a reduction of £84,000 in the balance carried forward. 
These two sums provided the greater part of the cost of the 
Preference distributions which absorbed £179,500. Drastic 
economies have been adopted in every possible direction, the 
directors having reduced their number from fourteen to 
eight and their fees by two-thirds. For the current year the 
outlook is not too promising, for one-half of the year has 
elapsed with no alleviation of the adverse factors and the 
traffic receipts have fallen away still further. The position 
of the company’s Junior Debenture stock is still precarious, 
but there is reason to think that Argentina has now passed 
low water mark in the present depression, and, if the company 
should be allowed a reasonable increase in its charges, there 
would be real hope for a return to prosperity. A. W. K. 
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A MopERN Suotcun. By Major Gerald Burrard. 
Jenkins. 15s.) 


A Moprern Herpat. By Mrs. M. Grieve. 
(Jonathan Cape. 42s.) 
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Two volumes. 
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